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APPLETONS READERS NOT A FAILURE IN MISSOURI, 





Syndicate Tricks Exposed ! 





e. = FALSEHOOD. ; ait 
ve been tried, found wanting, discarded as a 
failure from the Public Schools of Smithton,” 
aN ANTWERP, Brace & Co.'s Advertisement. 
FACT. 


This is to certify that Appletons’ Readers were adopted in this school 
soon after the County adoption at Sedalia, January 6th, 1880, and have been 
in continuous ‘ se from that time to the present, and are not likely to be 
changed for thi five years term of adoption, because we regard them as first- 
class Readers, “iving general satisfaction. 


“(Signed. W. H. Paces, Pres. School Boa: 

8 , Hinuaw Decks, tn 
I. H. Gopsey, 

Smithten, Deaginber 10, 1880. W. A. Smwrrn, Clerk. 





MISREPRESENTATION. 
“*McGuFrry’s REVISED READERS adopted at Windsor, Mo, 
(Signed.) Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 
THE TRUTH. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers are not in use in the Public Schools of 
Windsor, Respectfully 
Windsor, December 18, 1880. B. F. Mixron. 
Appletons’ Readers are, and have been for months, in exclusive use in 
Windsor Public Schools. 


’ 





IMAGINARY, 
“ APPLETONS’ Reapers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
failure from the Public Schools of Kirksville. 
Van Antwerp, Brace & Co.” 


(Signed. ) 


REAL. 
Appletons’ “‘ Fifth Reader,” is used in Kirksville High School. 
(Signed.) G. A. Sarre, 
November 20, 1880. Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 
Bee Prof. Bmith's Certificate next column. 


A BREACH OF VERACITY. 
READERS adopted f. 


the Public Schools of Georgetown. 
(Bigned.) Vax AnTwerP, Brace & Co. 


VERACITY. 

We have seen a circular signed by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., stating 
that McGuffey’s Revised Readers have been adopted for use in the George- 
town Schools. We wish it distinctly understood that the statement is false. 
Appletons’ Readers have been in use in our schools since last February. They 
give entire satisfaction, and.we expect to keep them for the next five years. 


“ MoGurrey’s 


y; 
W. R. Forp, Clerk, Public School. Atex. Dow, Pres. School Board. 


POETIC LICENSE. 
“‘ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
cae Soe Tae Se St ey, 


-) Van Antwerp Brace & Co.” 
NAKED TRUTH. 

This is to certify that the Agent for McGuffey’s Revised Readers came 
to this town lately, ostensibly to lecture on the subject of Education: that he, 
unauthorized by the Board, changed Appletons’ New Readers, the adopted 
books for Benton Co., giving McGuffey’s Revised Readers aT EVEN EXCHANGE. 

After the Board became cognizant of this unlawful transaction, an order 
was immediately made for the restoration of APPLETONS’ Reapers, which are 
now exclusively used in Warsaw. 

i .) 8. K. Crawrorp, President, 


Jos. SPENCER, CuarLss SCHMIDT, 
Warsaw, Mo., December 4, 1880. he Bdwontion Warsaw, Mo. 


STRETCH OF IMAGINATION. 
YY Readrs have been tried, found and 





as a failure 


discarded 
from the achoools of Marshall.” Van ANTWERP, BRaGG & Co.'s Advertisement. 
STERN REALITY. 
In response to the question: ‘‘ What series of Readers are used in the 


public schools of Marshall ?” the question was answered : 
“We use Appletons’ Series of Readers in our schools.” 
Marshall, Nov. 24, 1880. (Signed. ]} J. P. Stroruzr, Director 


“TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH SHALL RISE AGAIN.” 
MoGurrey's REVISED READERS for Leading Cities and Towns in 
i Lancaster, St. 


Charles, Lamar, etc 
(Bigned.) VAN ANTWERP, + & Co.” 
“IN THE MOUTHS OF THREE WITNESSES ALL THINGS 
SHALL BE ESTABLISHED.” 
Appletons’ Readers never were used in the Public Schools of St. Charles, 
L. 8. HoLpsn, 


Appletons’ ‘‘ Fifth Reader” is used in Kirksville High School. 


(Signed. ) G. A. Sirs, 
November 20, 1880. Superintendent Schools, Kirksville, 
LATER. 


**Some of the Third, a little more of the Fourth, and a great part of the 
Fifth, of McGuffey’s Revised Reader is a rehash of McGuffey’s New Series, 
We have ceased using the Fifth because it lacked interest. 

(Signed. } G. A. Surru, Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 

Excepting one room, Appletons’ Readers were never used at Hannibal, 
and that, the Fifth Book of the Series, while McGuffey's Revised Readers are 
not to-day nor have they ever been used in the Public Schools of Hannibal, 
excepting in one room. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers are used in the Public Schools of Lamar, 
I think we might get a much better Series. 

(Signed.) W. E. Tipton, Principal Public School. 
A LIE WELL-STUCK TO IS AS GOOD AS THE Bip bh. 
“* APPLETONS’ 


Reapers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as 9 
failure from the Public Schools of Cole Camp, Mo. 


(Signed.) Van Antwerp, Brace & Co.” 
THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE ce. AND NOTHING BUT THE 


“The statement that Appletons’ Readers have been tried and found 
wanting, or displaced by the School Board of Cole Camp, was made without 
authority of the Board of Directors, for the Appleton Readers have been con- 
tinuously in use since their adoption, and are giving entire satisfaction te 
parents and teachers.” (Signed) L. Groruer, Pres’t of Board. 

Cole Camp, December 23, 1880. JOHN AHRENS, Secretary. 


FAILURES STILL CONTINUED 


“ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as @ 
failure from the Public Schools of Lancaster, Mo. McGuffey’s Revised 


adopted. (@igned.) Van ANTWERP, aa & Co.” 
DISCARDED TWO WEEKS AFTER ADOPTION. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers were adopted at Lancaster, Mo., in Sep- 
tember, 1880, and Appletons’ re-adopted two weeks thereafter, and are now 
used in the schools of that city. 


irene 
VISIONARY, A hogy tee 
‘“‘McGuFFEy's REVISED REaDERS adopted for ing Cities and T in 
Missouri, including Calhoun. (Signed.) Van Antwerp, Brace & Co.” 
STABLE, RELIABLE. 
Appletons’ Readers have this day been re-introduced into the Publie 
School of Calhoun. 
December 21, 1880. 








eign ed.) 

M. McCann, Principal Public School. 
DECEPTION. 

[ Benders bore been teted, Sound wanting and discarded asa thiluse 


Schools of 

(Signed. Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co,” 
ILLUMINATION. 

We use Appletons’ New Readers i Mg = Public Schools of Kimswi 


(Signed. } M. GILLILAND 
January 1, 1 Principal Rimawick Public School. 
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“* Ay 
from the 


eee Clee, so well on ta he ee by any pee ad 
McGuffey’s as Headers, rtuse ¢0 use them they were offered as a gift, 
More than 300 large 


villages and cities in Missouri, including Kansag 
City, Mt. Vernon, Ste. Sadalia, 
Carthage, 





Genevieve, Warrensburg, 
Joplin, Palm Carrollton, Madrid, Clayton, 
Farmington, N. Springfield, Moberly, use ‘Applatons’ —” 





D. APPLETON & C 


NEw FORE BosTory, 
CEEICAGO AWD SAW FRAICISCO. 
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They, are embellished with 250 new engravings by 
artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
The Typography, Printing and Binding are in the highest” style of the book- 


making art 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 
‘Phey cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 

They are better and. mre profusely illustrated than Py other beries. 





“AND. 'SPELLER.. cede orate 
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| McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, . -10 s - 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND MADER, -T5 : 
Pry Y’S REVISED ! , 
Gof tHe best Americant € ees SED i EADER, ) | ei i | er AN 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH teaver 50 -72 
‘McGUFFEY’ . VISED SIXTH READER, -40 
‘McGUFFEY’S R SED ECLECTIC SPELLER. .10 -18 





ai From Prof. David Swing, Chicago, 

«* * Tcan not but wish the teachers had made us 
bound the State less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ posi- 
on and the ‘cube-root,’ and have made us com 

memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic 
Readers. 

.e**The memory that does come up from those far away 
is full of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 
ess land. There we all first learned the awful weakness 
of the duel that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 
the grandeur of the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt 
there we saw the emptiness of the ambition of pts, 
ander, and there we heard even the infidel say, ‘ Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’” 

.Prof. Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the 

above tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 
“““T am willing that any words of mine upon education 
shall be used anywhere, for the education of the chil- 
dren is the chief end of man. The Revised Series of 
McGuffey’s Readers is one gf the moral wonders and 
beauties of the age.” 


wzood ; 


From the Literary World,§Boston, 


‘We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse,.\are uncommonly 
the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent 
authors are re n 

“Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, 
which it is no ewaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed 
by American art. There are any number of cuts scat- 
tered lavishly through these books, which are equal in 
beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the best 
work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say 
no more.’ 


From the American Stationer, New York. 
‘An event which is noteworthy for the influence it 
will exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point 
to which I refer is the marvelous excellence of the en- 
gravings. oney could buy nothing better. in that line, 
and the engraver can produce nothing more perfect.” 


From Prof. Edward S. Joynes. 
University of Tennessee, 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

‘‘T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, which you have been kind enough to send 
me, and I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
work which has added so greatly to the value and beau- 
ty of these standard and justly valued books. 

‘<I was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always re- 
garded him as among the wisest and best American 
educators. I know that be regarded these Readers as 
the most important work of his life—highly useful as 
it was in other respects, 

‘This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for 
which I take the liberty of thanking you; and,I hope 
the series may long hold its honored place in the favor 
of the American public.” EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 





’ City of St. Louis. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 

““*'Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuffey's Series of Readers is much superior 
to Appleton’s, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” 





JAMES P. MAGINN, 

| WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the 
gbove report of the Committee on Course of Study, was 
accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
for the Saint Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


~f 
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City of Cincinnati. 
FROM REPORT OF TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 

** We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey's 
— are the best adapted to the requirements of vhe 
8c. 

“The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gained by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have al- 
study. heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of 

other series presented have the atal defect of con- 
sisting of only five obey and not sufficient reading mat- 
Our course of study requires six books and the full 
ale. of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s 
series. 

** We, therefore, recommend the substitution of Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers for the series in use ; and that 
the proposition of the publishers, herewith submitted, 
for rcupplying the same be acce PoRtue” Ss 

RGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL BAILEY, JR, W. W. MORROW, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books. 

Jtine, 28, 1880. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ACCEPTED, AND 
—" Y’s REVISED READERS ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF 

TO 1. 


City of San Francisco, 
DEPARTMENT OF meee SCHOOES, t 
San: Francisco, CaL., May 12th, 1880. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
8d inst., & proposition was received from Messrs. VAN 
ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., offering McGuFFEy’s REVISED 
READERS for use.in the public. schools of this city, 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution : 


RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded 


to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the 


terms of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in 
the public schools of the city and eountyof San Francisco, 
for the next four years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 
(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 
The above resolution was adopted, and McGuFFEY’s 


REVISED READERS are now in exclusive use in the public 
schools. of San Francisco, 








: 1,000,000 


}Over one million already introduced. ! 





1,000,000 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS WERE FIRST ISSUED ONLY A LITTLE MORE THAN ONE YEAR AGO. 





WITHIN THIS SHORT PERIOD THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF THE 





FOLLOWING IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS—A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR 








INTRINSIC VALUE. 
New York City, Brooklyn, Saint Louis, San Francisco, Chai Terre Haute, i 
Poboken, Paterson, N, J. St. Joseph, Mo., Sacramento, E. Sacinae Mish, Dubuque, Be sig Wieter e 'O. 
ort Wayne, Burlington, Towa, Hutchinson, Kan., Charleston, Tll., _. Cedar Rapids, Ia, Kirksville, Mo.,  . Colurabus, 0; Dublin, ind, 
Sandusky, Paris, " mee hon Ten., Lexington, Ky., Portsmouth, O St. James, N. Y., Buffalo, Mo, i i 
Oskaloosa, Iowa City, South Bend, Ind., Dayton, O., alparaiso, Ind., Sullivan, Ind., St.. Charles, ‘Mo., Mound , Mo., 
Chilicothe, O., Bucyrus, O. Carbondale, IIL, Richmond, Ind., Seymour, Ind., ton, Iil., Danville, Ky. Princeton, Mo. 
Greenville, Mich,, | Masaillon, O. Litchfield, Ill, rdia, Kan., Americus; Ga., Taunton, Mase., ¥:, . Carlisle, Ky., 
Mexico, Mo., Savannah, Mo., Labette, - Cynthiana, Ky., halia, 4 Columbus, Kan., . Manchester, Tenn., wn, Ky., 
Newport, Ky,., Carrolton, Ga., Gambier, O., » loa., Falls, ; Essex, Ioa., "ator; Tl. Cynthiana, Ky. 
Greensburg, ’ “Wichita, . Canton, O., Waterville, Kan ’ x, Toa., Columbiana, 0., , Carmi, Iil., em, ti. 4 
trim, N. H., Zanesville, O., Remington, Ind., Wadsworth, 0., Oberlin, Kan.; Galion, O., Cla Tl. Columbia, Tl. 
ilmington, Til., | Garroll City, Ia, Effingham, f ton, O. Findlay, O., °. an, Astoria ty 
Angeles, Cal., Georgetown, Ky., Steubenville, O., ersville, Ind., Troy, Whitesville; Mo.; ) “Wa Oe Eidorsto, Ran. 
rbana, Iil., Savannah, Mo., Middleton, Cuthbert, Ga., Atlantic. Iowa. Ashtabula, O -Wash’n orwalk, 
California, Pa., Frederickto’n, Mo., Anderson, Ind., e, Ten., ~ Circleville, Xenia, O., Revonna Os * Sorta bar 
Wewark, O., Columbus, Ind., Hamilton, O., Ashland, 4 Carlinville, lii., Warsaw, Ind., Sidney, 
ML., Ark, City, Kan., Mansfield, O., Pierce City, Mo., Olamon, Me., , Ind.,.. ; Hartford City, Ind, 7. 
Scandia, Kan., Fi , N. Y., Gallatin, Mo., Girard, Kan. Franklin, Ind, iiton, Mo. Lawson, Mo. LB o. 


Gr AND 500° OTHER CITIES AND ‘TOWNS. 
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VAN ANTWERP 


, BRACG & CO.’ 


incinnati and weer 
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wishing to introduce Tae Journat to their friends 
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New York, January 15, 188. 





We want several copies of tie Scnoot Journat of Oct. 

2, 1880, and will thank our friends to send them to us, 
o> —________- 
National Educational Association. 

The Department of Superintendence will hold its meet- 
ing in New York City February 9th and 10th at Associa- 
tion Hall, corner 23rd Street and 4th Av. 

Wm. T. Harris, 1L.D., of St. Louis, Mo., who has just 
returned from Europe, will read a paper on the “ Present 
Aspect of Public Education in America and Europe.” 

Charles 0. Thompson, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass, wil! 
read a paper on “Conservation of Pedagogic Energy.” 

Hon. John Eaton, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
will read a paper on “ Educational Appliances in National 
Museums.” Among the subjects to be discussed are— 
“Weak Places in our Systems of Public Instruction,” and 
“National Aid to Education.” It is hoped that Senator 
Brown of Georgia may be secured to speak on this last 
topic. 

Arrangements have been made for reduced rates at ho- 
tels, and the executive committee will spare no effort to 
make the meeting a profitable and pleasant one. 


——_eo 


The Teacher's Influence. 


What a teacher bas his pupils learn is ons thing; what 
impression he makes on them is another. All teachers have 








welfare of the pupils, No teacher can fully succeed short 
of a heartfelt desire to better the condition of every child 
in charge. All mechanical means fail. Children are hard 
to deceive. They know intuitively the feelings of the 
teacher toward them. If they are thought of as “brats” 
they feel it and know it, and the influence for good is 
wholly gone. Teach for the money and through necessity 
you who will, but remember you cannot be what you are 
not, nor be to your pupils what you would be. No pupil 
was ever much improved by simply increasing the dis- 
cipline. The love and manifested interest of a sincere 
teacher will arouse in turn the love and interest of the 
pupil for him or her, and the work at hand. The best 
pupils are easily attached by confidence in them, the 
others must be won by our tact if we would make the 
school an entire success. We fail when we fail to enlist 
the interest of all. 





Results, 

The “ New Education” is addressing itself to new ends. 
Its ends are the improvement of human faculties as a 
whole. A faculty is that which is capable of doing some- 
thing. The term is usually restricted to the intellectual 
activities— while we speak of moral powers and physiol- 
logical functions. But the terms are all synonymous— 
they mean, having power of action, 

Tt is a law of our being that a faculty is improved by 
judicious exercise. Rational teaching aims to supply this 
judicious exercise in every faculty. Its results are pbysi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral well-being. It measures a 
man by what he is—not by whaf*he knows. It even as- 
sumes that one may easily know too much. Facts are 
used as means, not as ends. The end sought in intellectual 
exercise is intelligence—the power to deal with facts, This 
power is quite consistent with ignorance ot enough mat- 
ter to fill several cyclopedias. General intelligence is not 
omniscience. Rationm teaching has even a use for ignor- 
ance. Knowledge is something when used as a means— 
it iscrushing'whep used as an end. Judicious exercise 
embraces quantity and quality. You may give wrong ex- 
ercise, or you may give too much In either case you de- 
feat the end of rational teaching. 

The “old education” proceeds on the maxim that 
“knowledge is power.” The new says that knowledge 
may possibly be a weakness. Its maxims are that intelli- 
gence is power—character is power—health is power. A 
weak person may impart mere knowledge. A person of 
contemptible qualifications may cram. But it takes great- 
ness to promote health, intelligence, and character—the 
great results of the new teaching. 


ee ——e 





For the Twentieth Century. 





Has the thought ever come to the teachers, that they 
are sowing seed that shall bring forth the fruit that shall | 
influence for good or for ill the destinies of the United 
States for the twentieth century? 4Twenty years hence 
the scholars whom they are now instructing will be the 
men and women whose influence*will mould the future of 
of the Republic. Look back twenty years and recall 
your early teachers, and remember the faithful ones who 
endeavor to teach aright and to build up manly and noble 
characters in their pupils, and call to mind the school- 
mates who have lived out in their lives these noble les- 
sons, and who to-day command§the honor and respect of 
all who know then; and, on the other hand, call to mind 
those who have disregarded those lessons, and whose lives 
are full of dishonor, falsehood and shatae. How does the 
sense of the responsibility of your position come upon us? 

Yes, your labors and influence will go over into the 
twentieth century. Hence we say throw the whole 
weight of your influence, and of your power as an in- 
structor in favor of purity and integrity of character, of 
nobleress of aim and purpose, of honorable conduct in 
all the minor duties and acts of daily life. Are your 
pupils trathful, high-toned and manly? Is the morale of 





an influence over their pupils for good or evil. And that 
nfluence is in proportion to the real interest felt for the 


your school what it shouldbe? Think of the twentieth 
century. 
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The Philosophy of Education. 


INACCURATE DIRECTIONS. 

That very incorrect conceptions of the work of the 
teacher exist in the mind of many teachers is too apparent 
to need argument, This is one cause of the slow progress 
of the artof teaching. It can only be cured by a com- 
prehension of the)terms that explain mental processes ; and 
this in torn requires long and careful study. It requires 
more—it requires accurate thinking. The conductors of 
teachers’ institntes are too often exceedingly careless in the 
use of terms that designate the mental steps to be taken by 
the pupil. There is a general truth in the mind of the in- 
stitute instructor, or conductor of the teacher’s meeting, 
but it is stated with no accuracy. In short the philosophy 
of education is not understood, Some of the most common 
errors are these. 

Train the Pupil to Think Correctly.—This is a very 
eommon direction; it is one heard in all teacher's 
classes, It seems to be supposed that thinking 








Nig an artificial process, instead of being like digestion, a 


natural process. If one cannot think without learning 
how, it is because he is an idiot. When an object affects 
the senses thought follows. There is first of all a percep- 
tion. By perception we become immediately conscious 
of the qualities of natural objects. Out of our perceptions 
arive certain judgments ; these judgments arise necessarily 
and intuitively. 

The minds of children should first be exercised on what 
comes within the range of their experience; this the 
teacher can do. He can select the object the child is to 
examine. Thought is usually applied to the construction 
of judgments.” The child sees a rose ; he is conscious of red- 
ness—he must think “the rose is red" because he is 80 
made. 

The judgment can be exercised and strengthened. He 
can demand a judgment of the pupil; he oan ascertain 
whether he has formed correct judgments. If not, he can 
show him the failure and he will learn to avoid the error. 
He may conclude, like the Irishman, that the red light on 
the railroad is caused by the red oil that is used; the 
teacher can show him the real cause. 

Teach the pupil ideas. Now.an idea is the image of an 
object, or it is a conception or a thought. It is true that 
much teaching is valueless becaute the pupil gets no ideas; 
this results from the inappropriateness of the teaching ; it 
is not fitted to the child's stage of development. The child 
forms the idea himself, you cannot teach it to have them. At 
first in every act of memory there is an image recalled 
which is connected with the actus] impression produced 
by the object ; after a time this image 1s modified so that 
we lose sight of its connection with the“object. Thus we 
obtain a store of ideas. We show achilda book ; we write 
its name on the blackboard; we repeat it. After a time 
the name suggests the idea of a book. 

Now it is perfectly possible for a teacher to teach so that 
the pupil accumulates ideas ; teaching that fails to do this 
is useless. But the pupil cannot be taught ideas, or learn 
ideas ; they produce themselves. They are the products of 
sensations. If it be asked, Whatcan the téasher do ? we 
reply : He can establish habits of action ; for example, 1. 
Continuous Attention. 2. Careful Observation. 3. Vivac 
ity, Earnestness, Mental Activity, Promptitude. 4, Do- 
cility, Veneration, Obedience, Order, Exactness. 5. Self- 
reliance, Thoughtfulness, Self-culwure, Self-examination, 
Self-control. 6. Concentration—Abstract Attention, Sys- 
tematic Study, Analytic Examination, Distribution, Classi- 
fication of Knowledge, Decision of Character, Strenuous 
Application. 7. Reflection, Candor, Devotion to truth, 
Self-dedication, The Philosophic Spirit, Correct judging, 
speaking, writing and feeliag. 


wom -- 





Mowxacsy’s picture of Christ before Pilate, which is 
now nearly finished, has been sold for 150,000 francs. 


Tue Sultan is about to marry off two of his daughters, 
young things not yet fifteen years old. The bridegrooms, 
who are Turkish cavalry officers, have been allowed to 
choose their wives for themselves, and for dowry each re- 
ceives palace, many slaves, and a present of mouey. 





———— — 


——————— 





———— 


— 
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Teachers’ Institutesjin France. 


By a decree dated Auz. 10, 1830, the}Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, has directed the establishment of 
Teachers’ Institutes, or, as,hejcalls them, Pedagogical 
Conferences, in every canton or arrondissement through- 
out the whole country. The details of their management 
are left to local offices, but all teachers are required to at- 
tend, and provision is made for the payment of their ex- 
pen-es, one hal! by the government and the other hali by 
the authorities of the department. Tne French believe 
that it waa the Prussian schoolmasters rather than the 
Prussian soldiers that beat them in the late war, and they 
mean to use their own schoolmasters in organizing the 
coming stiuggle that already begins to loom up on the 
di-tant horizon. They are spending vast sums of money 
ou their armies, but they ar2 even more liberal in their 
expenditures fur schools. Their wisest statesmen begin to 
see that in its last analysis the problem of government 
consists in the problem of education, and that if the latter 
is solved the furmer will solve itselt. 
. The decree directing the establishment of the institutes 
sets forth some good arguments in their favor, and some 
directions as to their managemeat, which have the same 
force in America as in France, We translate a few para- 
graphs as follows : 

“It is impo:tant that our teachers should escape the in- 
fluence of isolation which paralyzes little by little the 
strongest will. Young or old, educated in a normal school 
or otherwise, our teachers have need to make every effurt 
to avoid being disheartened or falling intoroutine. To aid 
them, to keep each of them alive to their work, nothing 
ean be better than the co-operation and conterence of the 
whole body to which they Lelong, whose interest it is to 
allow none of its members to become enfeebled or to fall 
behind. Inthe periodical institute, teachers learn not 
only to discuss in common questions of method, points of 
doctrine, books and processes, and all the details of school 
organization ; but they find there an opportunity of form- 
ing fraternal relations with their co-laborers, and of en- 
joying a closer communication with their leaders and the 
officers who direct them, That is to say, by meeting and 
acting .together at an institute, they create among them- 
selves that esprit du corps and that professional solidarity 
which are calculated to give them asa body dignity and 
power. 

“There should be considered at these institutes only 
auch matters cs relate to education, theoretical o1 practi- 
cal, The discuss’ons should not be allowed to scatter out 
upon other subjeets, 

“Tt is desirabie that the members of the institutes should 
study educational subjects mainly from a practical point 
of view. Too often, questions of education serve as a 
theme of vain declamation. Chimerical plans and empty 
and ambitious theories have heretofore compromised rather 
than advanced progress. Teachers should convince them- 
selves that pedagogy is a positive science which rests upon 
experience. The conclusions of the institutes should be 
reduced to practice, and illustrated by teachers in the 
classes from their schools before their fellow-members, 
Such exercises could be followed by discussions founded 
on observatious taksn from life. To enjoy in common the 
fruit of the educational experience o! the members as a 
whole, to communicate mutually the little discoveries each 
has made in the school-room, to clear up by discussion 
not only the learned systems but the actual realities of 
the primary echool, is the true end of a teachers’ institute 
and the reason of their just popularity.” 





A wew cable has been laid between Ireland and New- 
foundland, making four separace cables owned and 
operated by the Anglo-American Telegraph Oompany. 


Tue province of ‘l'arpaca, Peru, has eight factories in 
operation which produce annuelly 350,000 pounds of 
iodine. Three other factories are being constructed. The 
iodine is extracted from the waters of saltpetre. 


Smart Sanarres —This is the great bane of our common 
schools, The wages are often reduced to such a pittance 
that competent teachers are driven out and their places 
filled by aset of bungling ignoramuses who are too lazy to 
saw wood, too ignorant and unskillful to do anything else 
requiring a much higher grade of intelligence. These may 
seem like harsh words, but they are true ones and need to 
be said. The schools will never be what they should till 
sufficient wages are paid to justify competent teachers to 
remain in charge ot them.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 





: THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
For the Naw Youx Scuoou Jounnat. 
Language Lessons. 


Br Axnis E. Gr, Cook Oo., IIL 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. ai 

In connection with reading teach the use of the period 
and capital letters. This can easily be accomplished by 
using them. Begin something in this manner. Place a 
word on the blackboard, and allow all that can to write a 
sentence containing that word, Now call upon different 
pupils to rise and read the sentences which have been 
composed ; of course you must choose such words first as 
can be formed into assertions. Let the teacher write a 
sentence using the word. Lok at the slates to see that 
the capitals are used properly. Then give out more words 
than one, for the basis; next require more than one sen- 
tence containing these words. Place a few words or parts 
of sentences, forming a skeleton, on some easy subject to 
be filled up by the scholars, Oreate variety by presenting 
some new feature daily; such.as selecting different sehol- 
ars to give or write a new subject. Occasionally read 
something to the pupils and question them on it, uatil 
satisfied they understand it, then let them commit to 
writing all they can recoilect of it. Allow this work to 
be read aloud and criticised. 

After having developed thoughts in regard to familia 
objects to such # degree that they can tell something 
about them, let the pupils commit these thoughts to writ- 


writing in a simple form. The writing of letters should 
be produced until it can he done with ease, In this 
manner language becomes a rational and useful study, be- 
cause so simple and practical as to be easily understood, 
and children are lead gradually into that dreadful aad un- 
explored region known as “ Composition” writing. The 
teacher must vary the exercises frequently, and thus 
avoid failure from monotony, and be, also, should read the 
works of our best writers to acquire good language and 
fluency of expression. 





Pronunciation. 





There are many words, wrongly, badly, slovenly, or in- 
accurately pronounced. 


that need special attention. It will be profitable to copy 
these on the blackboard and pronounee them in concert : 
Ab-do’-men, ab-sorb’ (not zorb), ab’-stractly, av-cee’- 
so-ry, ac-cli’ mate, sc-cost’, (not kawst), a-cou-ter (not 
cow), ac-cou’-stics (kow, not coo), a-cross (not kraw), a- 
cros’-tic (not krow), ad-a-man-te’-an, ad-ap-ta’-tiop, ad- 
*he-sive (zive), A-do’-nis, ad-vance’ (nearly vahnce, not a in 
fat), ad’-verse (not vurse), ad’-ver-tise-ment, Ae-ne’-id, 
a’-ged (not ajd, cxcept in compound words), ag’-ile (short i), 
al-a-bas'-ter, al/-bu-men, al’-ge-bra (not long a-in last syl- 
lable), a’-li-as (short i), al-le’-giance (three syllables), al-ly’, 
a'-qui-line [ak’-we-lin}, Ar’-ab [not A’-rab], farc’-tic [not 
ar’-tik], a’-re-a [not a-re’-a}, a-re’-o-la, A-ri’-on, A’sia (A’- 
she-a], a8-pir’-ant [long i}, as’-sets, as-so-ci-a-tion [she-a- 
tion], atl-e-ne'-um, ate (never say “I et my dinner”), 
al-pac-a (not al-a-pa-ka), al’-pine (short i), al-ter’-nate (not 
awl-tur-pate), antipodes [not antipodes), Aph-ro-di’-te), 
a-pod’-o-sis, ap o-the’-o-sis, ap-pa-rert [not long a in pa}, 
ap-paera’-tus [long ain next to last syllable), a’-pri-cot, 
Aubert [0, bar’, long 0, long a), Au-ge’-an, alms (not short 
a), al-mund (a’-mund), Buoy,.(bwoy as in do), bade (bad not 
be-neath (th as in this), be-queath (th as in this), Ber-lin 
(Ber’-lin), Bing’-en, Bis'-marck (not biz), bi-tu’-men (not 
bit-u-men), bla’-tant (longa in bla), bom’-bast (bum’-bast), 
bon-net (not bunnet), booth (th as in this), bou-quet’ (bo- 
ka’—o as in do), bourn (born—long 0), bow-sprit (long 0), 
bra-va’-do (long a in va), brig’-and (not brig-and’), brig’- 
an-tine (long i in tine), tro mine (short 1), bro-mide 
(short i), Lron-chi-tis (bron-ki’-t’s), Buddha (bood-a), 
lng a), bad’-i-naye (uazh), bath (short a), balm (not short a) 
Bal-mor’-al_ (not mor-al’), been (bin, though pro- 
nonnced with long e in England, the best authorities there 
mark it with a short i), bass-relief (short a—don’t omit the 
s), begone (short o—not gawn), Be--he-moth, bel’-lows 
bel-lus.) i 





Two American steamers loaded with grain recently en- 
tered the port of Revel, Russia, a circumstances unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Russia commerce. Hitherto 
the wheat production of that country has afforded a large 





amount for export above the quantity necessary for home 
supply. 


ing. By degrees, through conversations, take up letter 


Lessons on Color. 





The pupil should receive Lessons on Color. He should 
be taught to distinguish and name all the priocipal colors, 
Such lessons can be given.only-by—visible illustrations, 
since color can be learned only by seeing it. Every 
school should, therefore, be supplied with a “Obart of 
Colors,” and a “Box of Small Color-cards.” It will be 
well, also, to have specimens of worsteds, pieces of silic, 
colored papers, flowers in their seasons, autuma leaves, 
etc. There should also be a glass prism to analyze ® sun- 
beam, and colored crayons for the blackboard. 

The teacher will first present the principal colors on the 
color chart, and then-pass-around the small cards or hold 
them up before the pupils, and have them name the colors. 
Worsteds, flowers, leaves, and other colored objects, may 
be used in the same way. 

The following facts and definitions will suggest to the 
teacher a proper couise of instruction in color. 

There are three Primary colors,—Ked, Yellow, and 
Blue. These are called primary colors, because all other 
cclors may be formed from them. 

The three primary colors, it mixed together, will produce 
white light. Paint them on a wheel in three equal parts, 
then revolve the wheel, and it will appear white. 

There are seven Prismatic colors,—Violet, Indigo, Blue, 
Green, Yellow, Orange, and Red. These are called pris- 
matic colors beeause a ray of white light, passing through 
a glass prism, will be divided into these seven colors. The 
order of these colors can easily be retained by the word 
vibgyor. 

Secondary colors are those which are formed by mixing 
the primary colors. The secondary colors are, Orange, 
Green, Indigo, and Violet, or, instead of the last two, 
Purple. 

Orange is formed by mixing red and yellow. Green is 
formed by mixing blue and yellow. Purple is formed by 
méxing red and blue. 

The different varieties of Red are Maroon, Crimson, 
Scarlet, Carmine, Vermilion, and Pink. The different 
vasieties of Yellow are Citron, Lemon, Canary, Straw, 
jand Yellow. The different varieties of Blue are Indigo, 
Ultramarine, Prussian Blue, Light Blue, and Sky Blue. 


From the Orthoepist, a new vol-| The different varieties of Green are Olive Green, Emerald, 
ume by D. Appleton & Co., we select a number of words | Pea Green, and Bright Green. The different varieties of 


Purple are Royal Purple, Purple, Vielet, Lilac, and Lav- 
ender. The different varieties of Orange are Dark Amber, 
Orange, Salmon, Ruff, and Cream. 

Brown is usually composed of red, yellow, and black, 
sometin.es modified by the addition ef white. The varie- 
ties of Brown. are Chocolate, Russet, Snuff, Drab, and Tan. 
Gray is composed of black and white, with a slight mix- 
ture of red, yellow, or black. The different varieties are, 
Slate, Pearl Gray, Steel Color, and French Gray. 

Tertiary colors are formed by mixing two secondary 
colors, or three primary colors in the proportion of two 
patts of one and one part of each of the other colors, 
The tertiary colors are Citrine, Olive, and Russet. 

There are several varieties of colors, indicated by 
their Shade, Tiwt, Hue, and Tinge. A Shade is formed 
by mixing black with any color, so as to make it darker 
than the original color. A int is formed by mixing white 
with any color, so as to render it lighter than the original 
color. A Hue is formed by combining two colors in un- 
equal proportions; as, alittle yellow mixed with pure 
red gives searlet, a hue of red, A Tinge is a slight eoloring 
or tincture added to the principal color; thus, green, if it 
has a slight coloring of yellow, is said to have a tinge of 
yellow. 

Two colors which, when united, produce white light, 
are said to be Complementary.% Thus red and green, 
orange and blue, yellow and purple, are complementary 
colors. 

By the Harmony of Colors, we mean that relation of 
certain colors, which gives special pleasure to the eye. 
The complementary colors are harmorious. Since two 
colors are harmonious, which when mixed together pro- 
duce white light, for harmony of color we must have one 
primary and one secondary color. The teacher may show 
the pupil that in the scale of prismatic colors, the har- 
monious colors stand to each other in the relation of 
fourths, like one of the richest chords in music. 

The teacher may show the application of the harmony 
of colors, by asking questions about ladies’ wearing ap- 
parel, furnishing a room, arranging a bouquet, eto— 
. Epw. Brooxs, Methods of Teaching. 
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The Teacher’s Knowledge of the Scholar’s 
World. 


The adaptation of the teacher to the scholar’s world is a 
requisite in successful Sunday-school instruction. Ac- 
quaintance with that world is another primary necessity. 
The hour of instruction in Sunday-school is only one out 
of the hundred and sixty-eight hours of the week of a 
child’s life ; and even for this brief hour the child is not 
his true self, for company manners and the conventional 
religious stiffening of Sunday prevail. 

Does the teacher know the scholar’s world, or the sur- 
roundings from which he comes tw the school, and to 
which he returns as to his native customary social sail? 

What are the parents to the child? What are the in- 
fluences of his home life; who are the child’s associates ? 
Who are the playmates? How are these children taught 
to look upon life? What business principles do they learn 
at home? What books and newspapers come to the 
house? I remember a mother telling me, when I went 





~ to see the home of one of my scholars, that she was glad 


to see me, for she wanted to know which of two low ac- 
tresses I thought was the Landsomest! From that day 
on I knew what sort of a home my dear little boy had. 
Then think of the life of the apprentice, the surrounding, 
the companionship ; the temptations to the low theatre- 
going and gross spectacular plays. 

Here and there a Benjamin Franklin arises out of this 


‘ coarse low life, but these are the rare exceptions. The 


daily influence of a profane or dishonest employer, or 


‘obscene companions, calls for more knowledge and in- 


fluence on the teacher’s part than that which can be 
imparted in the single hour of Sunday instruction. An 
acquaintance with the mental world of the scholar is a 
necessary element for successful teaching as well a knowl- 


edge of the business and the social world 


Jesse Pomeroy, the boy fiend in Boston, fed his deprav- 
ed imagination upon the exciting adventures of the dime 


- novels. 


I remember visiting two young men in the court-room 
in Newark, N. J., who, while waiting for the verdict of 
the jury, in a trial for murder tor which they were both 
hanged, were beguiling those solemn hours with that sort 


“of pabulum which is farnished by the National Police 


Gazette. 

There is a vivid story by Wilkie Collins known as The 
Moonstone. It describes the way in which, when this 
precious gem, the moonstone, was stolen from the fore- 


‘head of an idol in India, three priests left the temple, and 


vowed never to return until they had followed the missing 
prize, and had restored it to its rightful place. The book 
describes the adventures of these priestly detectives, fol- 
lowing the gem over the world, until at last they secured 
it, and returned it to the sacred shrine. The pathway to 
all success in life is found in the rule, “Never be above 
your work.” Cannot the teacher in His name follow 
those jewels, for whom the Master died, through the 
hard places of life until they are rescued from the 
hands of the destroyer, and are presented ir. tie Temple 
of the Hereafter “without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.”—S. S. Times. 





Some of the figures of the [Post-Office Department are 
interesting, as showing where moat letter writing is done. 
It seems that New York paid a surplus of $1,800,000, 
while Arkansas had a deficit of $500,000, California of 
$600,000, and Texas of $700,000. 


Narore represents things spiritual. The seen is the 
type and symbol of the unseen, and that which is seen is 
temporal, while the things which are unseen are eternal. 
We live in two worlds—one temporal and the other cter- 
nal; the world of forms and the world of realities. With 
the one we come into communication by our senses; 
with the other we come into communication by the 
soul. The next stage of existence will be simply the 
unfolding er development of this primary stage of being. 
There is no arbitrary line separating the temporal from 
the eternal; the one passes over into the other by natural, 
orderly law. The change induced by death cannot in any 
way affect our personal identity. We must retain a mem- 


ory of the past, and the consciousness of possessing the 
same mental and moral qualities by which we are indi- 
vidualized here on earth. And, if we are to retain our 
personal identity—without which immortality would not 
be a gift worth taking—those whom we have known and 
loved here, we must know and love hereatter.—Brsaor 
Orarke. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Board of Education met on the 12. The two new 
Commissioners, Mr. Gilbert H. Crawford and Frederick 
W. Devoe took their seats: Mr. Dowd was called to the 
chair. Mr. Stephen A. Walker received 17 votes. After 
taking the chair, he returned thanks; he considered that 
choice had fallen upon him because of friendship. He 
considered it a compliment that the Board of Estimate had 
given the whole sum asked for the schools in a lump sum. 
This showed the acts of the Board had met with approval. 
The decisions of the chair in 1880 met with approval ; three 
has been no hot debate; there has been unanimity. He 
pledged himself to be true to the principles that underlie 
the beneficent system of our public schools. Lawrence D. 
Kiernan was elected clerk by 16 votes. John Davenport 
was elected auditor by 17 votes. Mr. Dowd wanted the 
Committee on Trustees to consist of five members 
instead of nme; for when nine men agree oa the'r men 
it is impossible to make any changes. Mr. Vermilye, 
urged the same points, Mr. Kelley and Mr. West opposed 
Mr. Beardslee said there was no need of passing a re- 
solution to adopt the by-laws of last year, for the Board 
Was a continuous body and the by-laws were yet in force, 
Mr. Flynn took the same ground. The City Supt. sent in 
the report of Supt., of Truancy forDecember. 

The Board of Estimate appropriated tor salaries, nantical 
schools, new buildings, rents, repairs, etc., $3,620,095. 
The closing of School to heating ap- 









Mr. Moriarty Geg the salaries (ot 
tinue the same as fast year! MEF id this was 
contrary to the re ~ of employes. Mr. 
Wickham said the A. S., were really teachers; they hold 
licenses. Mr. Dowd said the Legislature made a distinc- 
tion and he believed the salary of the A. S., had been 
reduced. Mr. Wickham said the reduction would make 
their pay less than that paid the principals, (Mr. 
Moriarty referred to the expenses of travel paid by 
the A. S. That also most of them had graduated as 
principals. He believed that the matter lay with the 
Board, and Mr, Beardslee took the position that the A. S. 
were teachers. The view was too narrow that divided 
and separated them from the teaching force of the city. 
The statute had not defined a teacher—who are teachers is 
left to our common sense. Mr. Flynn supported the same 
position, Mr. Pellew took the same ground. The salaries 
of the A. S., had been steadily reduced. They are the, 
key stones of the system. 

Messrs. Bell, Dowd, Vermilye, Wetmore, Walker, West, 
voted against it. But it was adopted, and in the resolution 
they are recognized as teachers. That is, salaries of the A. 
8. not to be reduced. Thomas F. Harrison, and Norman A. 
Calkins were elected as First A. S. John H. Fanniag, Wil- 
liam Jones, Arthur McMullin, Alex. J. Schem, were 
elected as Assistant Supts. Mr. Vermilye protested agains! 
the A. 8. being considered as teachers, 

NOTES. 

The principals present were Messrs, White, Litchfield, 
O'Brien, Hudson, Zabriskie; Inspectors Anderson, Ag- 
new; Thomas Hunter; Supts. Jasper, Fanning, Jones, 
McMaullin. 

Some speculation was indulged as to the successor of 
Judge Nehrbas. It was rumored that William Wood 
would be appointed and it was hailed with delight. The 
retirement of Mr. B. F. Manniere, is uriversally lamented ; 
he has worked rost faithfully for the schools. <An article 
thet appeared in the Zimes charging that favoritism in the 
eppointment of Catholic trustees aud teachers was debated 
by Messrs Flynn, Moriarty, and West. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Lucretia Rupoitpx, now Mrs. General Garfield, was 

once a teacher in the public schools at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iturso1s.—The State Teachers’ Association met at 
Springfield, Ill, Dec. 29. Col. F. W. Parker, Quincy, gave 
a stirring address. He ridiculed the prevalent teaching. 
It was in moet cases, in his mind, pernicious. Promotions 
should not be made by per cents. The teacher in the 
next grade should decide the matter by testing the pup'l’s 
power to do. Neither did he believe that examina- 
tions for promotions should be had. The great aim should 
be to produce mental development. This should be the 








great and cole purpose of a teacher's life. Our instruction 






did not attain it, nor examinations for promotion. The 
youthful mind should not be crowded. A crop cannot be 
realized in a week from the sowing.ot the seed. We must 
wait for the growing. He believed in different methods— 
different ways of teaching. Wo teacher can judge of the 
virtue of one method without knowing two methods ; can- 
not tell which method is best without being familiar with 
all methods, and the principles underlying them. The 
best way to learn to read is to read. The teacher should 
be allowed freedom to exercise his or her own judgment 
to decide upon the capabilities of her pupil's mind to re- 
ceive instruction—how much and of what character. Com- 
mon sense should be brought tc bear in the management 
of our schools. They should be managed as other business 
is managed. If our ships were managed like our schools, 
they would sink : and if our railroads were managed in the 
same way they would soon become bankrupt. The colonel 
concleded by urging the necessity of making teaching 
an art. 

E:cuty-rarre Ornts 4 Day.—Such is the liberal com- 
pensation paid teachers in certain towns! And the young 
lady who wishes t> sec1se sucaZa valuable position as 
this, is required to spend years in preparing herself for it, 
She must take a long and laborious course of study, cost- 
ing her or her parents hundreds of dollars ; must undergo 
examinstions in all the common and not a few of the un- 
common branches of tearning; is in fact informed by her 
teachers and the superintendent who gives her her 
certificate “that she cannot know too much for the noble 
calling which she has adopted, a calling for which the 
most brilliant and highly cultivated intellect, the most 


-| richly stored mind would not be too good or great; the 


noble task of training young minds and souls for the work 
of life.” Much of this same sort is also said by enthusi- 
astic lecturers at teachers’ institutes. And what does the 
teacher find is the material reward for this noble service ? 
Way, she gets eighty-three cents a day—about enough to 
pay for her board, with never a penny's margin for haire 
pins or shoéstrings, to say nothing of dresses and shoes, 
Out of the rich fund of mental satisfaction which she is 
permitted to reap, she may be expected to supply all the 
needs of the body, Now il this teacher had learned the 
business of dressmaking, whieh she could have acquired in 
a few months at but little expense.beyond giving her time 
to it, she would have been able to make from one dollar 
to one dollar and a half, besides her board, the year round, 
So much more profitable is it to minister to the needs of 
the body than of the mind. It is rated as less valuable 
to teach the community than the mechanical work of 
making buttonholes or running a sewing machine. 

Pal —_e—o + _ — 

“ Powers or tue Britise Queex.—The Queen alone can 
create a peer, baronet, or knight, and confer privileges on 
private persons. She alone can erect corporations, and 
raise and regulate fleets and armies, though under such 
restrictions relating to the appropriation and expenditure 
of money as make it impossible for her to exercise her 
power to the detriment of English liberty. She is the 
head of the Church; she convenes and dissolves all ec. 
clesiastical synods and convocations, and nominates to 
vacant bishoprics and other Church offices. She sends 
ambassadors to foreign states, 1eceives ambassadors at 
home, makes treaties and alliances, and declares war 
and peace, though her power in these respects also is 
in a large degree limited by the power of Parliament 
to enact or reject such laws as may be necessary to make 
it affective. The Queen appoints her own advisers, irre- 
spective of the wishes or approval of Parliament, and 
though popularly the Ministry is supposed to possess 
the whole executive power, no important measure is 
presented by them to the consideration of Parliament 
without her sanction aud approval. It is not, however, 
essential that all acts and measures should be presented 
to Parliament through the channel of the Ministry, and 


Parliament may eriginate and pass acts at its pleasure, 
subject to the constitutioual right of the Queen to 
nullify them by ber veto. The Queen can convene Par- 
liament ard terminate its sessions at will. She may, 
with the advice of her Ministers alone, assemble, pro- 
rogue, and dissolve Parliament, declare war, confirm cr 
disallow the acts of colonial legislatures, give effect to 
treaties, extend the term of patents, grant charters of 
incorporation to companies or municipal bodies, create 
ecclesiastical districts, regulate the Board of Admiralty, 
and make appointments to offices in the various depart- 
ments of the state, create new offices and define the 
qualifications of persons to fill the same, and declare 
the periods st which certain acts of Parliament, the 
operation of which has been left to the Queen and Council, 
shall be enforced. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Ye Pedagogue. 


Thoughe learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle ; 


And eke to teache ye parts of speeche, 
And strap ye urchins welle. 


For as ’tis meete to soake ye feete, 
Ye ailinge heade to mende ; 

Ye younker’s pate to stimulate, 
He beats ye other ende ! 

Righte lordlie is ye Pedagogue 
As any turban’d Turke ; 

For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 
It is no idle worke. 


For oft Rebellion lurketh there 
In breaste of secrete foes, 

Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 
Ye Pedagogue his nose ! 


Sometimes he hears, with trembling feares, 
Of ye ungodlie rogue 

On mischieffe bent, with felle intent 
To licke ye Pedagogue ! 

And if ye Pedagogue be smalle, 
When to ye battell led, 

In such a plighte, God sende him mighte, 
To breake ye rogue his heade ! 

Daye after daye, for little paye, 
He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yoke, to please ye folke. 
And ye Committee-man. 


Ah ! many crosses hath he borne, 
And many trials founde, 

Ye while he trudged ye district through. 
And boarded rounde and rounde ! 


Ah! many a steake hath he devoured, 
That, by ye taste and sighte, 

Was in disdaine, ’twas very plaine, 
Of Day his patent righte ! 

Fulle solemn is ye Pedagogue, 
Amonge ye noisy churls ; 

Yet other while he hath a smile 
To give ye handsome girls ! 


And one—ye fayrest mayde of all— 
To cheere his wayninge iife, 

Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bring, 
Ye Pedagogue his wife ! 





—JouHN G. SAXE. 
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Politics and History. 





By Ipa A. AnLporn, 

Taking up a country paper, I read that in a literary so- 
ciety the following question had been discussed and de- 
cided in the affirmative: ‘ Resolved, That Thomas Jeffer- 
son did more to injure than to benefit this country.” At 
this the editor of this newspaper (Republican) is very in- 
dignant aad asks; “ For what is history taught in our 
schools? The fact that Thomas Jefferson is the author ot 
the Declaration of Independence ought to entitle him to the 
respect and gratitude of the Americen people,” ete. 

Now, my cear elitors, whether Democrat or Republi- 
ean, don’t charge any such erroneous views as youth 
may entertain in regard to our great statesmen, to 
teachers or to historians. It is not so much that his- 
tory is incorrectly taught ; it is that it is not enough taught 
in our schools; and, hence during political campaigns, 
editors dare to presume upon the ignorance of the people 
in that they make statements whully unfounded in his- 
tory. This is a tribute to popular ignorance. If our 
youth are to obtain their information wholly from parti- 
san papers, it is not to be wondered that they would 
resolve that the whole army of patriotic statesmen had 
better never existed. 

_ A knowledge of our history is a very good basis for 
political preferences. For want of believers, much of the 
present falsifying would cease. Thackeray, when he 
visited America, said what impressed him most was, “ The 
abuse heaped by the newspapers op one another, and it 
wasn't cleverly done, with the exception of a Philadelphia 
editor, and I told them to keep a watch on him.” 

For intelligent citizenship, the people need to know 
mere of our national history, and we are coming, coming, 


we, the teachers, and political demagoguey retreats be- 
ore us, A 


The Normal Schools. 


V By Pror, H. B. Buoxnam. 

I, What the Normal schools were meant to do for rural 
schools. The entire history of Normal schools shows but 
one idea as prevailing in the minds of those who urged 
their establishment, and but one plan tor their continued 
maintenance, the necessity, namely, of the right and spe- 
cial education of common school teechers. These schools 
have no rignt to exist except as they realize this idea. If 
there is one thing obvious about our common schools. it 
is that the aching want of better teaching has been and 
is in the so-called rural districts. These were included 
in the ery for better education of teachers. These are 
the most common of our common schools, and it was for 
their improvement equally with that of city and village 
schools, if not from this mainly, that Normal schools 
were established. 

II. What these schools are doing for the rural dis- 
tricts. On this point it will be necessary to speak with 
plainness and to tell the truth, though the truth may 
flatter no one. The Normal schools are doing but little 
for the rural schools, if the Normal schools are taken as 
represented by their graduates. Very few of these grad- 
uates ever teach, after graduating, in these schools: 
scarcely any continue teaching there; but very few are 
anxious or willing to teach in them, if they can do any- 
thing else. I can give no exact statistics, but I think I 
am within bounds when I say that not more than one- 
fourth of them ever do service in the mixed schools of the 
country districts. A commissioner told me this last win- 
ter; “I have ninety schools under my care, and only 
three of them are taught by normal graduates, though we 
are close to a normal school.” 

I beg again not to be misunderstood ; I am only saying 
that the part of our schools which most need it and are 
least able to provide for it are the last to feel this good 
influence and as yet {scarcely feel it at all, and in this 
I think every commissioner here present will bear me 
out. 

If now we ask, briefly, what are the causes of this 
meager service, we shall be able to distribute the blame 
fairly and shall be in better condition to discover the 
remedy. 

1, The teacher, or Normal graduates themselves. Most 
of these, as already said, were teachers in these schools 
betore entering the Normal school. They went to the 
latter expressly to~ prepare themselves for something 
better; better let us always hope, and for the most part 
believe in both ability to teach and position and pay. For 
the most part—and this is the serious part of the matter-— 
they would not have gone to the Normal school at all to 
acquire their profession for the sake of the little school 
they were in—that would not have seemed worth while— 
unless it had been accompanied with the expectatiun of a 
better position and determination to get it. This motive 
is, like the motive of most of us in most things, a mixed 
motive. None can blame another for bettering his posi- 
tion and increasing his pay, provided he fits himself to do 
better work and to earn better wages. Nor is this matter 
made quite right by saying that the teacher also incurs ex- 
pense and so shares the cost with the state. If the teacher 
pays his own way in full, then he is free of the craft, and 
may seek his place and exact his price; if the state pays 
halfand the person gets great personal good, then is not 
free in quite the same sense and to quite the same degree. 

2. The districts are themselves to blame for this scant 
service. From ignorance, or prejudice, or parsimony 
they do not seek out qualified teachers, whether from the 
normal school or elsewhere. They are all too content to 
let their school go into anybody’s hands who can get or 
extort a license; they are all too willing to “hire” some- 
body’s sister or cousin on local grounds; they are all too 
willing to be satisfied with the old ways and to resist any 
“new-fangled” notions, even if they are improvements; 
and there is not much encouragement for graduates to seek 
places where their very excellences, were they only under- 
stood, are arguments against them. 

3. The normal schools themselves are at fault. Nor can 
I say that the courses of study in normal schools are fully 
adapted to this kind of school. Their quantity of work is 


too great, not for the teacher who is to make teaching his 
career, but for those who wili—whether they ought or 
not—who will teach a term or two or a year or two, and 
then quit forever. The whole work of a normal school is 





more than they can do or will do; the part they ought in 
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cipline in all directions would render worthless or farcical. 
Some people think the professional school will have to get 
down from its stilts before it can @o any common school 
good; without at all acknowledging that, if will have to 
make some changes, if it really reaches those who will 
teach the rural schools. 

III. What more they should ao, I say it frankly, we 
must be willing to do and must offer to do more common 
work. We must acknowledge and work upon the idea 
that the lowest, and in some respects, poorest schools of 
the stcte, must share in the costly products of our system 
of training schools. We must accept this problem of the 
rural schools for what it is, the most difficult and pressing 
school problem of the day, and make it our special busi- 
ness to see that right teachers are prepared for them as 
they are. 

The practical way of doing this is very obvious, viz., 
that the normal schools should have a special one year’s 
course for country teachers. What should this couise in- 
clude? Only what these rural schools need; that is, the 
most elementary branches, mainly reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing and language, with geugraphy. But these 
should be thoroughly taught, as very few of these teachers 
now know them, and from the start and all along with 
direct and rigid reference to this—these are the very 
things you will teach in your schools; therefore, learn 
them, as you mnust teach them. Not much theory of teach- 
ing could be given, or philosophy of any sort, both because 
there would be no time and because the students would 
not have discipline enough to receive it, but ways of 
teaching and doing all school work—empirical, dogmatic, 
second-hand ways, if vou please—could be taught, the 
practice of which would greatly improve the schools in 
question. I would give nothing which would satisfy the 
philosophy of methods or any idea of so-called professional 
training, but I would endeavor to put the little knowledge 
of these poorly educated teachers into shape for use, and 
to make their crude notions and ways of teaching a jittle 
less crude. A year’s study under competent and vigorous 
instructors would do them much good, or would rid the 
business of all decent excuse tor their presence. 

What should admit to the class, and what should stu- 
dents have to show for it at the end? Should make the 
conditions of entering easy, but they should be rigidly en- 
forced. First. Knowledge sufficient for an honest third- 
grade license; second, a promise to teach, if successful at 
the school, for a year in the rural districts or to refund to 
the siate a certain fixed sam of money. At the end they 
should be faithfully examined in all the work of the year 
—subjects, teaching, observation, all—and if it is satisfac- 
tory, they should be licensed for one year by the school, 
but subject in all cases to the indorsement of the school 
commissioner of the district, and he should be fully in- 
formed, at his request, of the student’s work and examina- 
tions, and should have the right of inspecting examination 
papers of any such student 
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The Growing Teacher. 





One of the most pitiful sights to see is a dwarf. It sad- 
dens one to see the arm that should be well rounded and 
strong, puny and weak; the feet, made to walk far and 
rapidly, move slowly and perhaps helplessly. How pitiful 
to see a man in years but a child in growth! The mechan- 
ism of the human frame 1s wonderful, and we take a satis- 
faction in seeing it well developed. 

Far more wonderful than the powers of the human 
frame are the capabilities of the mind and soul. There 
are other kinds of growth than growth of body; and hand 
in hand with all development of higher powers for the 
teacher is growth in teaching. There are growing teach- 
ers, and teachers who have ceased to grow. Some teach- 
ers have been engaged in the work for years, but have not 
made the least progress in the art. They had certain 
knowledge when they commenced; they have the same 
now, but no more. They have no new ideas on the sub- 
ject of illustrating lessons, upon securing attention, upon 
keeping order; ard, saddest of all, they have not ad- 
vanced a particle in leaning to secure the love and 
confidence of children. They have not grown, and in 
all that partains to teaching they are still babes; we do 
not say dwarfs, because that implies the impossibility of 
turther growth, and it is always possible for the back- 
ward teacher to realize deficiencies and begin to grow 
anew, 

The teacher who would grow must bestir himself, must 





‘theory to get most from is the very part their lack of dis- 


learn what others have done, and are now doing* must not 
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be above learning from every availiable source; must at- 
tend teachers’ meetings, and brighten up by associating 
with fellow-workers; in short, must be determined to im- 
prove; then, and only then, will success be sure. One 
who has resolved to go forward in this work cannot be 
held back. The same perseverance that makes great 
artists, famous singers, or giants in any profession, will 
make powerful teachers. The most essential element of 
success is an earnest, prayerful determination to succeed. 

Growing skill in any labor brings pleasure. What work 
can compare with that of influercing young minds and 
hearts! And what satisfaction equals that of knowing 
that one is steadily growing in this power of leading 
others. The teacher who neglects any help in his growth 
proclaims that he does not need to grow; says by his con- 
duct that he has reached the full stature of manhood.—S. 
S. Times. 
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The Classic Tales. 


By J Maurice Kam. 

I would suggest to teachers and parents the advisability 
of reading to children the fables of mythology, rather than 
the fairy tales that make such an indelible impressior upon 
their youthful minds ; which impression in after years 
would prove invaluable to them if formed by these beau- 
tiful fables, which will tend to extend their enjoyment of 
literature and art. How many of our greatest poets, such 
as Byron, Milton, Schiller, Tennyson, etc., have borrowed 
illustrations from mythology, to say nothing of the sub- 
jects it has furnished to our greatest painters and sculp- 
tors. There are few museums or galleries of art we may 


Visit without there finding a mythologica] subject. Writers, 


essayists, lecturers and public speakers are continually 
making allusion to these subjects. How many of us look 


_upon a beautiful painting or work of art and fail to appre- 


ciate it to its fullest extent because we are ignorant of the 
subject or legend connected with the work which caused 
its creatior ; thereby losing tenfold the interest or pleasure 
we might have enjoyed. 

Who can read Paradise Lost with the same appreciation 
as one familiar with mythology. Itistrue you can find the 
definitions of these subjects by referring to a classical dic- 
tionary, but reading becomes very tiresome and annoying 
it one has to resort to this means, and most readers would 
prefer to let the allusion pass and remain in ignorance, 
thereby losing the charm of the narrative. They throw 
the work aside and pronounce it dry reading, when it 
might have proved interesting. Ask nine children out of 
every ten about the story of “Jack the Giant Killer” and I 
venture to say they could repeat the whole stcry verbatim 
—then ask them about the story of Apollo and Daphne, 
and they will look puzzled and shake their heads ; but if 
they had read this tale er had it been read to them as itis 
written in Bullfinch’s Beauties of Mythology, they would 
never have forgotten it. The cause that suggested the 
writing ofthis article was brought about by overhear'ng a 
number of queries upon my travels on the elevated rail- 
road, in reference to the novel Endymion, which has been 
so extensively advertised by news-d-alers upon this road— 
and the answers to these queiies caused me a great deal of 
amusement ; one answer in particular oi a father to his 
son, who sat opposite to me in one of these cars, I will iry 
to state as I recall it, As the train neared one of these 
stations, and halted opposite the newstand—upon which 
was conspicuously displayed a number of posters bearing 
the inscription Endymion, which attracted the boy's at- 
tention—who, turning to his father, asked him what they 
meant, and he answered “some quack medicine I suppose,” 
and resumed reading, innocent of the amusement he 
caused me. We will acknowledge the importance ot read- 
ing to children, and atthe same time refreshing our own 
memories with these beautiful fables. 
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Heidelberg. 
From Merk Twain's “A Tramp Abroad.” 

One sees so many students abroad at all hours, that he 
presently begins to wonder if they ever have any working 
hours. Some of them have, some of them haven't. Each 
can choose for himself whether he will work or play ; for 
German university life is a very free life ; it seems to have 
no restraints. The student does not live in the college- 
buildings, but hires his own lodgings in any locality he 
prefers, and he takes his meals when and where he pleases. 
He goes to bed when it suits him, and does not get up 
~ all unless he wants to. He is not entered at the uni- 











versity for any particular length of time ; so he is likely to 
change about. He passes no examination upon entering 
college. He merely pays a trifling fee of five or ten dol- 
lars, receives a card entitling him to the privileges of the 
university, and that is the end of it. He is now ready for 
business—or play, as he shall prefer. If he elects to work, 
he finds a large list of lectures to choose from. He se- 
lecis the subjects which he will study, and enters his name 
tor these studies ; but ne can skip attendance. 

The result of this system is, that lecture-courses upon 
specialities ofan unusual nature are ofteu delivered to very 
slim audiences, while thuse upon more practical and every- 
day matters of education are delivered to very large ones. 
I heard of one case where, diy after day, the lecturer's 
audience consisted of three students, and always the same 
three. But one day two of them remained away. The 
lecturer began as usual, 

“Gentlemen,” — 
then, without a smile, he corrected himself, saying, 

“Sir"—and went on with his discourse. 

It is said that the vast majority of the Heidelberg sta 
dents are hard workers, and make the most of their op 
portunities ; that they have no surplus means to spend in 
dissipation, and no time to spare for frolicking. One lec- 
ture follows right on the heels of another, with very litile 
time for the student to get out of one hall and into the 
next ; but the industrious ones manage it by going on a 
trot. The professors assist them in the saving of their time 
by being promptly in their little boxed-up pulpits when 
the hours strike, and as promptly out again when the hour 
finishes. I entered an empty lecture room one day just 
before the clock struck. The place had simple, unpainted 
pine desks and benches for about two hundred persons. 

About a minute before the clock struck, a hundred and 
fifty students swarmed in, rushed to their seats, immedi- 
ately spread open their note-booke and dipped their pens 
in the ink. When the clock began to strike, a burly 
professor entered, was received with a round of applause, 
moved swiftly down the center aisle, said “Gentlemen,” 
and began to talk as he climbed his pulpit steps; and by 
the time he had arrived in his box and faced his audience, 
his lecture was well under way and all the pens were 
going. He had no notes, he talked with prodigious rapii. 
ity and energy for an hour, then the students began to 
remind him in certain well understood ways that his 
time was up ; he seized his hat, still talking, proceeded 
swiftly down his pulpit steps, got out the last word of his 
discourse as he struck the floor; everybody rose respect- 
fully, and he swept rapidly down the aisle and disappear- 
ed. An instant rush for sume other lecture room fol- 
lowed, and in a minute I was alone with the empty 
benches once more. 

Yes, without doubt, idle students are not therule. Out 
of eight hundred in the town, I knew the faces of only 
about fifty ; but these I saw everywhere, and daily. They 
walked about the streets and the wooded hills ; they drove 
in cabs, they boated on the river, they sipped beer and 
coffee, afternoons, in the Sch'oss gardens. A good many 
of them wore the colored caps ofthe corps. They were 
finely and fashionably dressed, their manners were quite 
superb, and they led an easy, careless, comfortable life. If 
a dozen of them sat together and a lady or a gentleman 
passed whom one of them knew and saluted, they all 
rose to their feet and took off their caps. The members 
of a corps always received a fellow member in this way, 
too ; but they paid no attention to members of other corps, 
they did notseem to see them. This was not a discour- 
tesy : it was only a part of the elaborate and rigid corps- 
etiquette, 

There seems to be no chilly distance existing between 
the German students and the professor ; but on the con- 
trary, a companionable intercourse, the opposite of chilli- 
ness aud reserve. When the professor enters a beer hall 
in the evening where students are gathered together, these 
rise up and take off their caps, and mvite the old gentle- 
man to sit with them and partake. He accepts, and the 
pleasant talk and the beer flow for an hour or two, and 
by and by the protessor, properly charged and comfortable, 
gives a cordial good night, while the students stand bow- 
ing and uncovered ; and then he moves on his happy way 
homeward with ali his vast cargo of learning afloat in his 
hold. Nobody finds fault or feels outraged ; no harm has 
been done. 





Misstssrpr1 has repealed its just law requiring the sig- 
natures of women as well as men to petitions for licensing 
liquor shops. 





Important Events. 





Enotaxp. —Military preparations are being made te 
quiet Ireland; the Orangemen are aiding; the Land 
League opposing ; the Pope urges the Irish clergy to sus- 
tain the government.—George Eliot is dead. Her ad- 
mirers propose to have her buried in Westminster Abbey. 
—Lord Dufferin has been appeintedjGovernor—General of 
India. 

Rvssta.—The students still hold meetings and draw up 
petitions. 

Greece refuses to submit her claims against Turkey to 
arbitration. 

Grruaxy.—The ill-treatment of the Jews has induced 
many wealthy tamilies to emigrate to France. 

Untrep Statrs—A™ snow-storm attended with great 
cold prevailed on the Atlantic coast Dec. 28 and 29.—In 


_| Congress a speech is expected from Senator Conkling.— 


The exports for 1880}was,thirty millions over those of 1879, 
—The Central an? Union Pacific R. Rs. are to be consoli- 
dated.—Scarlet fever rages at Hazeldale, Pa.—“ Uncle 
Tom,” the hero in Mra. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” is 
still alive at thejage of 92. 
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The Real End. 


A leading periodics! in commenting on the life and 
work of the late Joseph Harrison of Philadelphia, says} 
“Tt is a significant circumstance, and one that! furnishes 
the basis of the severest criticism of the current methods 
of academic instruction, that men who,'like Mr. Harrison, 
have attained signal eminence for originality of thought 
have rarely been men of much schooling.” 

Without desiring to defend many of the “carrent meth- 
ods” above referred to, it seems well to review some of 
the current notions of the possibilities and mission of {aca- 
demic instruction. Is it not a somewhat prevalent belief 
that academies ought to turn out men like the most emi- 
nent and successful, original thinkers, discoverers, inova- 
tors, authors, etc., and to consider them a failure, so far as 
their graduates fall short ot “ eminentj" results ? 

Mr. Decker puts out a sign, Saws Filed Here. Wish- 
ing*my hand-saw put in order, 1am on my way to pat- 
ronize him, when I am stopped by a well-dressed, “easy- 
spoken” man'who volunteers to give me ‘a few facts 
about Mr. Decker’s business, which may save me needless 
expense and disappointment. He proceeds to inform me 
that a friend who makes a livingyby,sawing wood, after 
having his saw sharpened by Mr. D——, found that it be- 
came dulled by;a few hourstuse ; a cousin's saw was]in as 
sad a plight as before aiter half a day's use in cutting 
up old railroad ties. Mr, D—— had sharpened several 
saws for his brother, who was a carpenter, and not one of 
them had ever been known to cut a board so as to make a 
joint, while his father when he was a boy at home had 
paid well for the services of this same man on some half a 
dozen saws, with all of which a cord of wood was never 
afterwards cut up. “ But,” he continued, »“ my ‘next 
neighbor has a twelve year old boy, who from the steel of 
an old hoop skirt, has filed and rigged a scroll saw with 
which he has done some very remarkable jabs. Indeed, 
sir, he took the premium at the fair over ail the boys 
whose expensive jig saws were filed at Decker’s.” These 
telling facts are followed by the impressive assertion, 
that Mr. Decker is undoubtedly a sad failure as a saw- 
filer 

This criticism may not be as intelligent, as much that 
is uttered on academic instruction, but it is somewhat 
like it in kind. Only a little consideration is needed to 
convince one that schools should not be expected to 
guarantee the§quality of the minds) they are preparing for 
use, nor to furnish intellectual faculties; that they can- 
not supply worthy purposes to those who are fixed in 
purposeless lives, nor dictate the uses their graduates shall 
make of their powers and acquirements. The uses and'de- 
velopment of a mind are determined mainly by the pur- 
pose and necessities of its possessor, with due allowance 
for inherited tendencies and deficiencies. 

In so far as schools are depended upon to provide prin- 
ciples and purposes foreign to home life and influences, 
they will be charged with failure. In so far as schools are 
expected to make men and women of uselulness of boys 
and girls who have no bigher plans and ambitions than 
immediate pleasurefand gratification of the senses, they 
will disappoint their patrons. 

In se far as schools profess to do any thing more than to 
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afford increased facilities for the young to prepare them- 

selves for usefulness 'in- some field ‘of activity, which they 

must choose, aud in which they must exert their energies, 
© théy Will be a snare and delnsion, 

Mr. Decker might reasonably answer his critic: “If 

“*you bring to me a good saw, and use it for a good pur- 
pose till you are able to use it skillfully, you will be satis- 

* fied with my filing.” It would seem that an almost cer- 

‘ tain way to doom young people to mediocrity is to provide 
for them a supply of all needs and a pleasant position in 

“society. ‘To insure our sons to lives of dissipation, little 
more is necessary than to leave them to pleasure seeking, 
to allow them to feel sha: they may justly seek and demand 
a certain amount of daily “fun.” 

Young men who are inspired with noble purposes in 
self-denial and rigid discipline with the daily necessities of 
poverty upon them, are almost sure to rise with or with- 

_out scholastic advantages. There is no doubt that much 
of the fault of home instruction is charged upon academic 
instruction. It is a mistake, also, to assume that the 

“highest use which can be made of a sharpened saw is, to 
cut out novel designs which may command the premium 
ata country fair. No bealthy institution of learning puts 
before its patrons the acquirement of notoriety or the 
praises of society. Our honest, intelligent farmer or me- 
chunic discharging well the duties of citizen and husband 
and father, may do more for the security of the Republic 
and the elevation of soviety than a thousand “eminent” 
inventors and authors. Let us endeavor to teach our 

: young people to live humble, contented lives in honest ob- 
scurity within the bounds of an average income. D. D. B, 





Industrial Schools. 


The matter of industrial schools is under advisement in 
several of our states. Massachusetts has made the most 
advance in this direction. The study of what such schools 
have already done for France, Belgium, Germany, and 

- England well becomes our statesmen and pozitical econo- 
mists. 

How to modify our plans so as to embrace industrial 

ducation is now an important question. Already drawing 
—as preparatory to art and to construction of models—has 
acquired a place in common-school course.. We believe 
every child, after seven, is better off for being kept em- 
ployed somehow, under direction, for at least six or seven 
hoursa day. How to avoid the prolonged sitting; how 
to have an admixture of studies, that will relieve tension; 
or how to mix study, work, and play to the best 
advantage is another and no less important question. 
It is believed by many that the solution lies in the direc- 
tion of the combination of manual lab>r with study, so as 
to make it a part of the discipline and instruction of the 
pupil, Of the labor or half-time schools, in which this 
method has been tried, we have had four kinds. 

The Oberlin plan was a compination of labor and study, 
in order to make the labor pay for the tuition. This is 
really making of the labor a drudgery. As such, it did 
not succeed. It is scarcely fair to quote this as an ex- 
ample of half-time schools. While the exercise obtained 
tended to secure better health, yet with some it made an 
overstrain, both of mental and physical effort, and so was 
not useful. 

The Salem School is so arranged as to give factory 
operatives opportunities of education, and is not an attempt 

- to combine study and work in the interests of health. The 
usual night schools of our cities have the same object. 
Real hali-tume schools are those in which a pait of the 
time is devoted to instruction in the usual branches of 
commen education, and a part to instruction and practice 
in some line of industry. Boston has carried out the plan 
by devoting part of school-hours to sewing and the cut- 
ting out of work and by practice in certain forms of mold- 
ing and wood-work. 

It has been noticeable that this kind of combination has 

~not only been an exercise and diversion, but that it has 
led to greater progress in study. The pupil is rested by 
the change, and, also, seeing the need of knowledge for 
immediate practical use, 1s thus stimulated to acquire it. 
It cannot be denied that there are perils to health in the 
school-room, and that we need to be studying some modi- 
fications of our system in the interests of bodily vigor. 
We ask that these industrial schools be more thought of 
in their bearing on public welfare, and not less in. their 
ability to correct those present errors of education.—Jnde- 


pendent. 





George Eliot. 


George Eliot died Dec. 22, at her home in London. She 
was born in Warwickshire, in 1820. About 1844 she 
began her literary career hidden behind the masque of the 
name she assumed, and working in secrecy, left her pub- 
lisher and the public in doubt both as to her name and her 
sex. In 1846 she translated Strauss’s “Life of Christ,” 
and did it uncommonly well. This wes followed eight 
years latter by Feuerbach’s ‘Essence of Christianity,” 
Bat the public attention was not drawn to her until, in 
the next year, 1857, she published in Blackwood “Scenes 
from Clerical Life.” From this moment she rose rapidly 
to the highest fame. “Adam Bede,” published in 1859, is 
still claimed by many of her admirers as her best ach‘eve- 
ment. This was soon tollowed by “The Mill on the 
Floss,” and in 1861 by “Silas Marner.” “ Romola” was 
written in 1863; “Felix Holt, the Radical,” in 1866. 
“‘ Middlemarch,” “ Daniel Deronda,” and the philosophical 
“ Theophrastus Such,” have all come out since 1871. Her 
recognized literary activity covers, therefore, a period of 
about twenty-three years. Thoughtful readers will say 
that there is nothing like “ Middlemarch;” but special 
admirers of “ George Eliot” bestow their highest praises 
on “Romola.” It is in these works especially that we see 
her as the novelist of the advanced liberal school. 


J The Co-Education of the Sexes. 


Are mixed schvols favorable to the early education of 
girls in manners, mind and morals? Let us examine, in 
the first place, that which is the least important’branch of 
female education, the cultivation of good manners, which 
fit girls to grace and shine in social and home circles. Is 
there any thing in mixed schools fitted with certainty to 
mold, in this respect, a girl of tender and impressible age? 
Does her contact with crowds of boys doit Would not 
the same contact with her own gentle sex do it better? 
Every body knows whut the average boy is at school, es- 
pecially when he is away from home. Insubordination is 
his spirit. Is that the spirit of a girl? Without parental 
restraint, boys ignore other authority; and, to say no 
more, they are often uncouth and rough. Besides, they 
are naturally leaders, and where they go before girls fol- 
low; and thus “evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” 

But let us, in the second place, examine the mental de- 
velopment of girls. Little can be done tor it without 
close and undivided attention. As we have said at this 
aye girls are tender and impressible, but are often giddy, 
also. The evidence of their giddiness has frequent- 
ly been seen at school, but all of it cannot here be told. A 
giddy girl does not look long at a beardless boy till he 
looms up, in her sight, a realman. And new she talks in- 
cessantly about (?) the gentlemen; she is pleased with 
their attentions ; and when the attentions of some of them 
become frequent and marked, then she thinks of love, and 
dreams of matrimony. And when a girl reaches that 
stage, then, while her fever lasts, study is a farce, and 
school life is a failure. 

“ But this is not the case with all girls, nor with the 
many,” it will be answered. This isnot affirmed; but it 
is the case of with some, nevertheless, and any system of 
education which bears naturally, through meagerly, such 
fruit, is not a good tree, and it ought to be said: “Cut it 
down; why cumbereth it the ground?” Anyhow, it is 
the duty of parent, certainly, to ask seriously the ques- 
tion: If I send my daughter to such a school, may not 
she possibly be found among the giddy few, with them be- 
come dazed and love sick, and, for this reason, thwart her 
early mental development ? 

Finally, let us examine the {most important part of a 
girl’s education—her moral training. What bearing has a 
mixed school rrorally upon a tender, impressible, and giddy 
girl in the early stages of her education? Or is it wise 
and well to place her where private meetings without re- 
straint with the other sex are actual, or probable, or even 
possible? With what constant and earnest solicitude is 
this point guarded at home? And if ever the guard sleep 
on duty there, how often is a sad story told of the con- 
sequences of the lack of prudence? Are such private 
meetings prevented at mixed schools? “ Yes,” it may be 
answered, “they generally are.” 

But that is not the question ; it is, are they always pre- 
vented? And no one can postively and honestly answer, 
Yes; for, neither dividing lines, nor locks and bars, nor 
the most careful oversight and ‘constant guard‘an-care 
have ever prevented, in all cases, such meetings. 








I know what answer will be made to this charge 
‘ Suck clandestine meetings are not prevented at female 
seminaries, nor even at home.” * 

No, alas! they are not; there is moral danger for the 
young girl everywhere. But there is more such danger in 
some places than in others. And this is the order of that 
danger here: the greatest danger is in the mixed school; 
the less is in the female school; and the least is in the 
well-regulated home. What, therefore, is the conclusion 
of the whole matter? If possible, in the formative period 
of a girl's life, when the foundation of her education, in all 
its phases,fis being laid, by all means keep her at home, 
under the care of a mother, whose eye is always keen, 
whose knowledge of her own sex is intuitive, whose heart 
is fall of love, and whose guardianship over her children is 
never a burden, but a willing and everblessed task. If, 
however, that daughter, in early girlhood, must be sent 
trom home, to begin among strangers her education, then 
send her where its foundation in manners, intellect, and 
heart will be lgid with the least possible danger, and with 
the greatest certainty; and I believe that a school for 
girls only is just such a place.— Rev. W. Sprorrswoop, in 
Christian Advocate. 

—_—__+ 0+__- 


Questionable. 


Thousands of so-called “‘ question books ” are bought by 
teachers in all parts of the country. In order to attract 
attention, one publisher uses the following language in an 
advertisement: ‘‘ Many county superintendents use it in 
their institutes in preparing teachers for examination.” 
What are they ? Nothing more nor less than books of 
questions and answers. Is it possible that a county super- 
intendent or any other person has so little brains as té pre- 
pare @ teacher for examination! If it be a question of giv- 
ing him a certificate, why not issue it without preparing(?) 
him to answer set questions? It appears that too many 
persons are engaged in cramming just for the sake of palm- 
ing off something that is counterfeit, rotten to the core, 
and it is also true that there are many seeking the position 
of teacher who are too willing to be thus humbugged. 
There are a great many “quacks” in our ranks, many 
who have bot house methods of making teachers (?) schol- 
ars (?). There are also many “ quacks” who are making 
books for market who “blow their horn” with as much 
impudence as an established “quack doctor,”—Zelectic 
Teacher. 





A TeacHER who wishes to be accomplished and success- 
ful must love the labor of instruction, and must consecrate 
all to the best interest of his pupils. He needs a vigorous 
and flexible mind, a quick perception of character, a mas- 
terly knowledge of ways and means. 


Tue death of Mr. Edward Lloyd Ford ot the publishing — 
house of Fords, Howard & Hulbert will bring sadness to 
many hearts. He contributed much to the success of the 
Christian Union. He lived much in a few years and his 
life was spent in labors for the best things. He died at 
the early age of thirty six, alter having done more good 
work than many a man who lives out his full three score 
and ten, 


A srarvs of Admiral Farragut, executed by Vinnie 
Ream Hoxie, has been placed in position in Farragut 
Square, Washington. It is of bronze out of the old pro- 
pellor of Fartagut’s flagship, the Hartford. It represents 
the admiral with a marine-glass in hand, one foot resting 
upon a block and tackle, and stanés upon a pedestal of 
Maine granite ten and a half feet high. The entire cost 
was $20,000. 


Ar a recent meeting of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Prof. H. C. Hitchcock gave reasons for believing 
that volcanoes, very similar to those now active in certain 
parts of the earth, formerly existed in considerable num- 
bers in New England. He described fully the physical 
aspects of Mt. Ascutney, in Windsor, Vt., as a typical ex- 
ample. This mountain consists of two conical peaks, the 
highest rising 2,000 feet above the general high land ad- 
jacent, or 3,186 feet above the sea. This cone is found to 
be composed of syenite and to have the shape of the letter 
T. No other similar mass ot rock is to be found for many 
miles ejected from a valeano. Numerous similar examples 
in New Hampshire are found in the White Mountains— 
such as Mts. Osceola, Tripyramid, Passaconnaway, Oho- 
corua, Pequawket, Green, Twin, Profile, Starr King, ete. 
The epoch of these New England voleances must have 
been in the Primordial or Oambro-Silurian period. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 








The Lost Ring. 





By Warren TROWBRIDGE. 

Hattie Garfield had been presented with a gold ring by 
her aunt in New York; it was set with a beautiful blue 
amethyst, and altogether excited a good deal of interest 
in the entire school district. Every one in Paxton had 
heard of Hattie’s gold ring, and when she went to 
Sunday school or singing school, the girls and boys 
looked at Hattie’s hand to see it. No one envied her, 
for she was a great favorite ; in fact, all were glad she had 
it; it was agreed that if any one deserved a present, 
Hattie was the one. But a good many were set to wish- 
ing they owned just such a ring; and every girl who 
4ried it on, (and this had bean done by nearly every one 
in the school), thought such @ ring would ornament her 
hand wonderfully. In the midst of all this admiration 
and talk the ring disappeared suddenly and mysterious- 
ly, and this occasioned more wonderment than anything 
else ; and it is this what I am going to tell you about. 

In the Paxton district was a family by the name 


. of Whipple—there were six Whipple sons and no 


daughters at all; 80 a girl was “‘taken”—that is, one 
of a poor widow’s daughters was “‘taken to bring up.” 
Her name was Letitia Blackwell and she fitted her name 
exactly, for her eyes, and hair, and complexion were 
very dark. I used to feel sorry for her, for she worked 
hard and looked sad. She was spoken of as the “bound 
girl,” because she was ‘“‘bound out,” by her mother to 
stay with Mr. Whipple until she was eighteen years old ; 
then, being of age, she was to have a feather bed, a 
pair of sheets, a blanket, two coverlets and two good 
dresses, and fifty dollars in money; she was to go to 


understood Latin. This boy was a tall, 


near-sighted, 
_ absent minded fellow, good for nuthing on the farm, and 
. only happy in manufacturing some ‘‘contrivance” by 


which labor could be performed by machinery ; now and 
then he devised something new and strang in the way 
of a windmill. On his father’s barn was one, by which 
@ negro was made to turn a crank for another to grind a 
scythe ; on another two men plied the flail—whenever 
the wind blew. It was said by the neighbors “‘the only 
thing Reed can do with that boy is to send him to col- 


- lege; he will either turn out a very smart man or a first 


class fool ;” and Mr. Reed followed the advice. 

The teacher took great pains with the penmanship, and 
Haftie made so much improvement that she was made 
monitor ; and had a desk all to herself in one’ cornet of 
the room where she kept the writing books, Each 
scholar had received an empty pen-box in which to 
keep his pens, and each had a pen-wiper; in fact, for 
the first time things had been done in an orderly way. 
When the time was up a signal was given for wiping the 
pens and for drying the writing with a blotter. Hattie 
Garfield had taken off her new ring and put it in her 
pen box and this was on her desk in full view. When 
the signal for putting away books, etc., for the noon 
recess came, she took up her pen box to get her ring and 
to her dismay and astonishment the ring was gone! She 
could hardly speak. She hurried to the teacher and told 
him and he too inspected the box} yes, it was gone. 
The news was told and all wondered. The inquiry arose 
in the mind of each, ‘‘Who has takén it?” 

Now, several had been to the monitor’s desk; it was a 
central point, but Létitia Blackwell had seemed to “‘ hang 
around” the monitor’s desk that morning—at least 
several of the girls thought so; and she had tried on 
the ring, so Hattie said, and that was really the last she 
had seen of it. 

“Did . y »” 
tha yom sqp ber pub & hack fate Gye Sear” jae 

“No, but I supposed she did.” 

** And so I did” said Letty in an angry voice. “I hope 
I am not taken for a thief.” 

“No one accuses you yet,” said the teacher ; “the ring 
is gone and we must try and find it.” 

But it refused to be found and after a half-hour’s dela 
& recess was taken. Little was talked over but the 
mystery of the ring. Every one who had been near 
the monitor's desk was questioned, but no light was 
thrown on the darkness. Some had seen the ring for 
the box was open part of the time ; others had seen the 
box with the cover on it, and there the box was with the 
pens in it, but no ring. 

A feeling of suspicion began to arise, and it grew 
tronger and stronger during the recess. Looks told it 


“I haven’t got the ring; you had better search my 
pockets and see if you don’t believe me.” 

And no one answered for all had settled jn their minds 
that she was guilty. When “school was called” all took 
their seats and looked at her in silence. The teacher 
having made up his mind said :— 

“Letitia Blackwell, you are accused of having taken 
the ring ; you had better confess it.” 

The poor girl broke out into pasionate denials and hys- 


' pulp is next put into a copper tank of warm water. It is 
jot the substance of paper, but the form must now be 
given to it. .For this purpose they use a mould, which is 
' made of wire. This is dipped into the tank, and as much 
| of the pulp as is wanted for the thickness of the sheet is 
retained. After draining it, this pulp is turned out a 
thin sheet upon soft felt. On this thin sheet another piece 
of felt is placed ; next, another thin sheet of paper, then 
felt, and so on, till they have made a pile of forty or fifty. 


terical sobbings ; yet as there was none else to suspect, Next they are pressed with a large screw-press, which 
she was believed to be guilty. Many of the girls cried forces out the water and gives them consistence. The felts 
in sympathy. Then the teacher asked each singly, but are taken off and the paper hung on lines to dry, where it 


al! denied any knowledge of the missing ornament. 

“Mr. Watson,” said Hattie, “I would rather never 
find it than have so much trouble ; pray, let it drop, per- 
haps it will be found.” 

Very little study was done that afternoon, and the 
gloomy December day wore on slowly. At last it was 
four o’clock. The order to “‘put away books” was given. 
Hattie took up her pen-box and was just going to put in 
the pen she had been using, when she exclaimed. 

“Why, this is not my box!” 

Then there was a commotion indeed ! 

““ Who has Hattie Garfield’s pen-box?” was the ques- 
tion. At once all looked at Letty Blackwell's desk ; her 
box was examined. 

“That is not mine either,” and so the search begun 
and it took a considerable time for the boxes were of 
the same size and looked much alike. At last nearly 
all had shown their boxes to Hattie, but she had not re- 


cognized hers among them. All of this time Harrison | 


Reed had seemed bewildered and inadream. He was 
trying ‘‘to cipher it out.” He had a problem in his head 
of a lost ring and now if he could discover it he would 
be imthortalized! His dream was interrupted by the 
teacher :— 

‘‘ Harrison where is your pen-box?” 

After bustling about and not finding it one of the boys 
said :— 

“It is in his pocket ; he puts everything in his pockets.” 

He put in his hand and drew forth the box, 

‘‘That is mine,” said Hattie. 

The box was handed to her and on opening it—there 
was the ring. Then all was plain in a moment; Harri- 
son while standing by Hattie’s desk had exchanged his 
box for hers; it was his usual way of doing things “to 
make a bungle!” Absent mindedness had done it. 


Standing by her desk and ing up her box while she 
was selecting him a copy, he left his box and taken 
hers! 


No one felt so bad as this young man, who if a bungler 
was a kind hearted fellow as ever lived. 


“ Ftis too bad” he said over and over. How angry he. 


was with himself! 

Then the scholars felt they must apologize to Letty, 
and she was assured again and again of their love and 
esteem. ° 

At some other time I will tell you more of these three 
scholars, 





How Paper is Made. 


By C. C. 

The exact time at which the process of making paper 
was discovered is not known, but it was probably in the 
fourteenth’ century. This delicate and beautiful sub- 
stance is made from some of the meanest, dirtiest, and 





rag-pickers, or bought by people who make it a busin-ss 
to go around to the houses and collect them. They are 
sold to the rag-merchant, who pays from two to four 
cents a pound, according to the quality. When the rag- 
merchant has collected a sufficient quantity of rags, he 
disposes of them to the owner of the paper mill. Here 
they are given to women to sort and pick, with sharp 
knives they carefully pick out all the seams. They are 
next placed in a dusting machine, where they receive 


some degree of cleansing. Next, the rags are conveyed | 


to the mill, and put into a large trough, or cistern, into 
which a pipe of clearspring water is continually flowing. 
A large cylinder set thick with spikes is placed in the 
cistern. At the bottom of the trough, there are corres- 
ponding rows of spikes. The cylinder is made to whirl 
around with great rapidity, and with its iron teeth it 
tears the cloth in every possible direction. By the as- 





sistance of the water, which is continually flowing 
through the cistern, it is thoroughly masticated, and re- 
duced to a fine pulp. By this process all its impurities 
are cleaned away, and it is restored to its original white- 
ness. It takes about six hours to accomplish this. To 


if words did not. Finally Letty was heard in loud and | improve its color, they put in a little smalt, which gives 


angry tones :— 


it a bluish cast, which all paper has more or less. This 


remains from one week to ten days, which further 
| whitens i. It next receives size, which is a certain kind 

of starch. This is to prevent the ink from the pen strik- 
ingin. The sheets are just dipped into fhe size and taken 
outagain. They are then hung up again to dry, and when 
dry are taken to the finishing-room, where they are press- 
edin dry presses, which gives them their last gloss and 
smoothness. Next they are counted up into quires, made 
up in reams, boxed, and sent to the stationers, from whom 
we receive it. The whole process of paper making takes 
about three weeks. 





Golden Thouhgts. 








Tr thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy 
tongue —QuaR_xs. 


An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you 
gave before —S wirr. 





Noraune is ever done beautifully which is done in rival- 
ship, nor nobly, which is done in pride —Rusxun. 
| Let your zeal begin upon yourself; then you may with 
justice extend it to your neighbors.—Taomas a Kuwris. 

Ir is right to be contented with what we have, bat 
never with what we are.—Sis J. Macivrosn. 

True glory takes root and even spreads; all false pree 
tences, like flowers, fall to the ground; nor oan the coun- 
terleit last long —Oiceno. 

To rejoice in another's prosperity is to give content to 
your own lot; to mitigate another's grief is to alleviate 
or dispel your own.—T. Epwarps. 





Four things belong to a judge; to hear cautiously, to 
answer wisely, to consider soberly, and to decide impar- 
tially —Scorarss. ~ , 

How narrow our souls become when absorbed in any 
present good or ijl! It is only the thought of the future 
that makes them great.—Ruicursr. 


Tax essence of true nobility is neglect of self. Let the 
thought of self pass in, and the beauty of great action ig 
| gone, like the bloom from a sviled flower.—Froups., 

Be docile to thine unseen Guide; 

Love Him as He loves thee : 
Time and obedience are enough, 

And thou a saint shall be—F aBER. 





Bertin’s population is said to be 1,118,630. At the be 
ginning of the the present century it had only about 
200,090 inhabitants. 

A Glens Falls, N. Y., paper mill eent recently a continu- 
ous roll of paper to New York, four and a-half miles long 
and weighing 1,000 pounds. Itis used lor the news- 
papere. 

Ixwoop, the sight finally selected for the New York ex- 
position, is in the northwest part of the island. Tle ele- 
vated roads will reach it, the time from the City Hall be- 
ing only fifty minutes. 

Tax Art Srupents’ Leacvr.—A photograph of Mun- 
kacsy's painting of his wife and himself in bis studio. “In 
the Garden,” an exceedingly artistic and strong work, by 
©. G. Heliqvist, a Swedish painter living in Munich, 
Jarvis McEntee was represented by a good landscape in 
in oi] and a number of studies in the same medium. A 
series of very interesting reproductions of charcoal studies 
by Millet, were loaned by Cottier & Co. 

Curistiax K. Ross, the father of Charley Ross, says 
“The only tidings J have ever received of Charley since,he 
was stolen was the demand for a ransom of $20,000. It I 
had paid that I would have him long before this. As it 
is I spent $60,000, and have not got him, I still have de- 
tectives employed and hope in time to find him. I have 
examined more than three huiodred lost children im the 
search, some of whom had been stolen. 








Horsrorv's Actp Paospuars, by its healthful! action up 
on the nervous system and stomach, relieves Indigestion, 


Headache, ete. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 
wil tavor themselves and us by always 





©. - Publishers 
giving pricesot 


Tas Amareur Porrery ann GtLps 
Paurrer, with directions for gilding, chas- 
ing, burnishing, bronzing and general lay- 
ing by E. Campbell Hancock. New York: J. 
one ing’ & Co. London Chapman: & 


The subjects treated of in this work will 
be of interest to a large class; and the de- 
sire to become a proficient” in the arts of 
painting on pottery and glass is a laudable 
one. The whole subject is so new that art 

_ Students and professional teachers need as- 
sistance. Thig volume will be welcomed 
for its trustworthiness. It covers a ground 

. that is to be traversed by a'l workers in 
this style of coloring. It takes up the dif- 
ferent kinds of ceramic art, enamel, under- 
glaze and majolica. 1t describes the imple 
ments and materials, oils, brushes and colors 
It tells how to mix and use them. It tells 
how to use gold, silver, and bronze and how 
to chase and burnish. 

It has a large number of illustrations that 
will add materially to its value. The fron- 

_tispiece is an elegant subject and. suitable 

‘for copying. The appendix has many valu- 
able hints concerainz different kinds of 
ware. 

The American house of J. Marsching & 
Oo., 21 Park Place, it is proper here to no 
tice, are not only the publishers of this vol- 
‘ame, but are dealers in all kinds of materials 
for artists in pottery and glass. They have 
unusual facilities and will send catalogues 
to all asking for them, 


The Keramic Art of Japan, a superb 
work, whose illustrated plates in mono- 
chrome, autotype, photo-lithography, and in 
wood engravings are delightful. Scribner & 
Welford. 

NEW MUSIC. u 

The Musical World of Oleveland, devotes 
itself to enlightening teachers of music, al- 
though its contents are always interesting 
to persons who give music any share of 
their thoughts. The able hand of Karl 
Merz is discerned not only in the answers 
to letters (which are a pleasant feature, 
but in the selection and arrangement o 
articles that tannot fail to advance the cause 
of music, Of the several songs and other 
music in the December number, we men- 
tion a “Uantilena,” for violin and piano, 
and a potpourri of “La Fille du Tambour 
Major.” 

The Young Folks’ Musical Monthly im- 
proves in each appearance upon its selection 
of music, Its pages for December contain 
one of Abt’s songs, e march by Carl Faust, 
and a song and chorus by Chas. D. Blake. 
We would like to know how this paper 
comes by its name. 


_Goulland’s Monthly Journal furnishes 
twelve pages of music each month, with 
a few home and foreign notes. For Decem- 
ber there are two songs appropriate for 
Christmas times and a march by W. Eaton 
Brown, among the music. 

F PAMPHLETS. 

Vennor’s Almanac and Weather Record 
for 1880-81, New York; American News 
Company. Price twenty-five cents.—— 
Teachers’ Institute of Greene County, 
Penn.—Summary of French Pronuncia 
tion. By Alfred Hennequin, Ann Arbor, 
Mich; Sheehan & Oo.——Primary Fridays. 
By Helen Gilbert, Chicago: S. R. Winchell 
& Co. Price twenty-five cents, This col- 


léction of recitations, original and selected 
for primary pupils, is varied and pleasing 
and wiil meet with great favor.——The 
Origin of Species, by Thomas Hardy, 


New York: J. Fitzgerald. ‘Prive filteen 
cents. —This is a reprint of a well known 
lecture; itis well gotten up. 
GENERAL NOTES. 

Lorp Beaconsfield, it is said, received over 
fifty thousand dollars for his new novel, 
“Endymion.” 

Tr has been found necessary to make a 
second set of stereotype plates tor the print- 
ing of Judge Tourgee’s second book, “Bricks 
Without Straw,” so largely are the orders 
ahead of the supply. 

Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
have leased the large and spacious buildings, 
Nos. 753 and 755 Broadway, and will re- 
move their business to the new location 
about the first of February. The immense 
business of this house is increasing each 
year. The excellent text books they pub- 
lish causes a demand for more. 

A Lieran Orrsr—Having arranged 
clubbing terms with the North American 
Review, we are enabled to offer that fore- 
most of American periodicals, together 
with the Journat, at the low price of $5.75 
per year. Tne Review is the organ of the 
best minds of America, nearly every writer 
of note in the country being a contributor 
to it. It discusses the subjects that are most 
prominent in the public thought at the time, 
and presents both sides of all important 
questions. It combines to a considerable 
extent the thoroughness of the Cyclopedia 
with the timeliness of the daily paper. It 
should be read by the professional man, the 
student, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the farmer ; in fact by every one who wishes 
to form intelligent opinions on the events 
of the day. 

Literary Items. 

Five Little Liltle Southerners, by Mary W. 
Porter, of Lovisiana, will be an amusing 
volune. TD, Lothrop & Co. 

Greek Wit is a handy littie volume for.the 
pocket, containing classic epigrams and 
petty anecdotes that show the ancients to 
have been by no means deficient in humor. 
It is one of Scribner & Welford’s new 
books. 

The Bench and Bar of Mississippi, by J. 
D. Lynch, illustrated by about a dozen steel 
engravings of some of the distinguished 
persons whose biographies are attached. E. 
J. Hale & Son. 


Arrows of the Chase, a series of letters by 
Ruskin, on Art, Science, and Politics They 
are edited by an Oxford pupil, with a pre- 
face by the author, and will be issued in a 
twelve mo. volume, with illustration. J. 
Wiley & Sons. 

The Demon of Cawnpore, by Jules Verne, 
is promised. It is the first part of the 
author’s curious work, Zhe Steam House, 
which is a house on wheels, drawn by an 
engine in the shape of an elephant. Charles 
Scribner & Sons, 


o> 


Very few people know what love is, and 
very few of those that do, tell of it.—Musz. 
QGumor. 

Some one who believes that “brevity is | Extra 
the soul of wit” writes, “Don’t eat stale Q 
eumbers, They'll W. up.” 

Tue tree keeps its trunk in good order 
during the winter so that it will be ready 
to leave early in the spring. 

Gen. Garibaldi is grievously broken in 
health. He reclines or sits up all day long in 
his bed and can move neither hand nor foot. 

Cuass in history.—Professor—“What 1m- 
portant personage was confined on the is)- 
and of St. Helena?” Mr. H.—“Robinson 
Crusoe.” 


De Lessups says that 1,800,000 shares of 








the Panama Canal have been subscribed by 





+200,000 persons. " The grettest subscriber 
is France ; and next to France, Spain. 
Tuers. is talk in Western Missouri of 
making a new State, to be called West 
Missouri, out of the Sixth, Seventh, Kighth, 
Ninth, Tenth Congressional District—51 
counties in all. 

The will of Mrs, Maggie Embry, which 
was admitted to probate recently in Elkton, 
Ky., gives $200,000 in Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad stock to the Vanderbuilt Udi- 
versity at Nashville. 

Mr. Darwin, the naturalist, though con- 
fined to his bed by illness, is still able to 
read and prosecute his researches, working 
only from eight to ten o’clock. His stomach 
is most severely affected and he experiences 
great bodily debility. 

Prince Rudolph of Austria will receive 
as a holiday gift the marriage ring of his 
great ancestor, Maria Theresa. It will be 
presented to him by the cloister of St. Eliz- 
abeth at Klagenturt, to which it was be-|"°™ 
queathed by the Archduchess Maria Anna, 
daughter of the empress. 


The Austrian Government has recently 
made the instruction in agriculture, horti- 
culture, and agricultural legislation obliga- 
tory in all the male normal schools. In the 
female normal schools the students are ob- 
liged to follow the courses in needlework 
and domestic economy, 


TuerE are tew souls who are so vigorous- 
ly organized as to be able to maintain them- 
selves in the calm of a strong resolve; all 
honest consciences are capable of the gen- 
erosity of a day, but almost all succumb the 
next morning under the effort of the sacri- 
fice.—Gro. Sanp. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood made a few 
days ago at Washington an argument (her 
first) before the Supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States. She is tall and finely proportion- 
ed in figure, with a raddy complexion and 
hair prematurely gray, which she brushes 


gathers in a simple knot behind. She 1s usu- 
ally attired in a long. cloth circular, with«a 

slouth hat made of felt,jand long gauntlet 
gloves, She was admitted by special act of 
Congress several years since, has met with 
considerable success in her chosen profes- 
sion, and has alarge and lucrative practice. j 





Father is Getting Well. 
My daughters say, “How much better 
father is since he used Hep Bitters.” He is 
getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable, and we are so 
glad that he used your Bitters—A lady of 
Rochester, N. ¥Y.— Utica Herald. 
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American School Mottoes. 


zeters two Mottoes. The Lord's Fraves. @ and over 

rinted SP ea both Bid Thue be best railroad board. ra Ockae 
on es. e 

salmon and green. Can be easily read across the schoo! 


1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
aes Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. All Migepent Time will one Day be Regretted. Re- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety 
8. Who does the best he can does well; Angels don 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4. Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whol 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Thou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing 
Avoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare tosay No. Re 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Timeis Preci- 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
aclear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse: God bless 
our School. 11. There is no such word as Fail. Where 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: Never associ- 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid be be which you blame in ethers, 

the best now pebiehet. 


r tue schocl-room ht Stimulate 
pils toe roast study and exert an 2 moral > 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N.Y, 


LAND AND | Ek 
oe Hg tg 
5, New York. 
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straight back from a high forehead, and 


dress 23 Union 8a 








eye to read from it. 
We append the following price list : 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


AC ME 


We offer to the ieachers this paper believing it is the best for school use manu- 
factured Its strength and durability recommend ii at once. It is highly calendered 
—pen or pencil can’ be used upon it. I It has a pleasing color which does not tire the 


DRAFTING PAPERS. 


Legal and Foolscap. 
Congress Letter, 
Bath Letter, 
Packet Note, s . 
Commercial Note, o - 


per 100 pads, ‘ 


“ 


Ruled on one side only, and bound in pads or blocks of—100 sheets each—200 sheets each. 


~ $30.00 $50.00 

. . . 25.00 42.00 
. . 18.00 80.00 

. . » 18.00 80.00 
. ’ 15,00 25.00 








DESK or MEMORANDUM PADS. (Unruled, 100 sheets, 
No. Size. Per 100 Pads. No. Size, Per 100 Pads. 
1, 2x4 im. . $8.00 5. 5x8 in. $12.00 
2. 2 x4? in. . 4.00 6. 6x im . 14.00 
3. 3§x6 in. 6.00 7. 8xl0 in. 20.00 
4. 4 x6} in 8.00 8 8x12} in. . 25.00 
ACME CONVEX BLOTTERS. 
Aome Banting Sete ne bow, oe, e ° ° ° ° $25.00 
Blotting Pipes ya no ache ° . . . - 5.00 


ayy Lawaatentoan ities and best Blotter in the market for school 
use, and no writer’s desk is complete without it. 





No. Size. Pages. Per 100 Books 
1. 8}x5p 0 40 $ 5.00 
2. orn 100 10.00 
3. - 150 15.00 


SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS, for Pen or Pencil, 


No. Size. Pages. Per +20 Books 
4, © 8$x5} 200 .00 

ll. + 6$x8 40 5.00 

12. ” 100 10.00 





We call special attention to the 


20 per cent. discount. This circular is 





8@- EXAMINATION PAPER A SPECIALTY. es 


SS=ERcis=S BOOS. 
They are being rapidly introdnced and are greatly admired. 
On all orders under $10.00 we make a discount of 10 per cent., and over $20.00 
printed on ACME PaPER. ; 


W. F. KELLOGG, 21 PARK PLACE,N.Y. 
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For Sale by Druggistss or by mail: $1.00. 


MITALIZED PHOS: PHITES. 
cea 


F. OBES 664 an@ 666 Sixth Avenue, roa Yor 


ALL OT BER. TONICS ‘AS IT IS 
—-Ccomposed-of the Vital or Nerve: eee ae of HE OX Brain and W 

dost energy in all weaknesses 
strengthens the digestion ; cures angen ons PREVENTS j coneepren: It restores to the brain and nerves ae elemeits Mat ia 


ors 


t Germ. Physicians have found it so neCessary that nf 


; relievés debility or. nervousness; gives vitality to heey it 





loose "WFords ‘of the” Wise.’ 

Lire outweighs all things ‘it ‘love * liés |* 
within it.—~Gortaw. —‘ 
pays. things which we,enjoy, are passing, 
and we are passing who enjoy them.— Arou- 
BisHOP LEIGHTON... 
ee Mew-are guided less by: consditice than 
by, glery:;.and.yet, the shortest, way to glory 
igeito be guided by conseience\—Hewar 
Frost. 


™~ Kind, loving is the aa 
However keen the 
If sorrow’s discipline can chase 
: One sey the hears. 
~Carorme Pry. 
It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred 
year 
To fall a long at last, dry, bald and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 
—Ben Jonson. 
Parvouiry, under whatever form it ap- 
pears, takes from attention its strength, 
from thought its originality, from feeling its 
earnestness.—Mapam De Strat. 


Te 


7 


vv 
‘ 


* 


Witnout earnestness no xan is ever 
great, or does really great things. He may 
be the cleverest of men; he may be brilliant, 
entertaining, popular; but he will want 
weight. No soul-moving picture was ever 
painted that had not in it the depth of shad- 
ow.—Pertrer Bayne. 





Temprrance Maxine Procress.—Not 
only. have the people of Kansas yoted for 
constitutional prohibition by 20,000 ma- 
ue ay labor..to, the same'end.is now 

ed’ vigotously in Nebraska Mrs. M. 
B, Holyoke, formerly officially connected 
with the Illinois State “tempérance’ work, 
is one who is devoting her labors ‘at present 
entirely to the Nebraska field, holding mass 
meetings ever night, with crowded houses, 
and enlisting and organizing the residents 

Among the list of awards recently given 
by the American Institute is one for “ sus- 
tained superiority " to the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, for graphite pencils. 
‘These goods are rapidly taking the place of 
others for mercantile aswell as for artistic 


“ADAM ZADOC ‘PORTER ¥ 
~CURATIVS 
cou GH BALSAM. 
Sra hes | ae 
2%, 604 TEe. a Bottle 








ONE~OFr THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 
eonrrented, if used according to directions, to cure or 
Ceughs, Colds, Crenp, Whooping. Cough, 
. Asthma, and all Alffections of the 
t and Lungs. 
A not @ violent reme- 
@y ; and gaye wp igreeabicwetnetacie. 
oan ‘ou have a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
atrial. The timely use of a 2c. bottle will 


orten prove tt to be worth a hundred times its cost, | 
PE oe ds med contatns four times as much as the Bc 





AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


—OR 
WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever pnbi hed; atthe same time serves 
fhe * peseres of both old and youn — 

4 ements ro 
be varied b; it Geonra 
Au or Bible a we - 


Dames. 
any number of persons. Price & Price 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 
Orthography, Prenuuciations, and Definitions 

according to the best English and 
American Lexicographers. 
book is & complete Ly of valuable explana- 
of difficult Foreign 
the correct es, 
nunciation of we will 
one Dictionary. Price 50 cents. Postage pre- 


Mares ROOT ROOKLYN, kD. NEW TORK. 


Notz.— We will send one § — PJ and one Dic- 
tionary on receipt of @ >ts. stampe taken. 


° Historical, 
played by 
cents, Postage pre 


and expressions, wit 









uffering from any iIndis- 
ast,asis often the case. 
lieve You. 


onthe farm, at the 
: needs 


ON a apy 


A 
fe eas setae “tt 
Pi Rov A Sos Ibis 





use, . The demand for the artist's box the 
fodvors the means of | emness, use 
nh ‘ch es 
Answer This. 


e 


- Did you-evér know any pereon to be ill, 
without inaction, of the stomach, liver or 
kidneys, or did you ever know one who 
was well when either was obstructed or in- 
‘active ; and did you ever know or hear of 
or case of the kind that Hop Bitters would 
not cure?’ Ask your neighbougphis same 


‘qhéstion.— Times. 





© sybe te: {Persohd’ Of New “York. hie 
deposited’ $50,090 to be held in trust and 


perpetuity: for athe ‘bepefit,/of worthy |' 
students of Union College, Sherectady, 








DENTAL ROOMS 


or= 
» PR. W. J, STEWART, 
234 STREET .AND.O® AVE. 





ig Peete 





RELIABLE WORK, ' 


iia 


Plastic Gllings for broken down and sensitive 





B5 zo $2O reise. sshows, Seawles woes 


fre 
Me. 





teeth a speciality. 


‘MODERATE CHARGES. |i 


-| “School Management: 


The first edition is bei ing rapidly ex- 
| hausted’ It meets with favor from every 
| Orie who sees it,’ We shall now offer it 
a discount of 25 per cent—that is, we 
send it post paid for 75 cents. Those who 
erate uiageeert in the Nursery. re Prem! it as Fag will please notice the 
, ; mium List 
Spe ea Le Le es pgnnldianel~ ¢ Revobebektle 
Rw health. Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eighth street, advance sheets of your new boo 
OF Mise Susie Polloek, 1127 ‘Thirteenth street | on ‘* School Management” and am strongly 
cipals. impressed with the belief that the book is 
fruitful with su 


+ Prine 
egeation, and that it 
be exceedingly helpful to teachers. To the 


~ SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
Ke year of Seale ork 


reinieg of om 
receive jour 


eee a the ~~ 


wih 9 
pies sebecae rece ve ya 











Nz PORK) CONSERVATORY fad east 1g, 3.5 


Avenue. This music schooj, offers extraordinary ad- 


tao 1 ove its papile. Tt Ras been in successful Opers- | young inexperienced it will prove @ 
nm lor over ears. to over 
Ofthe abiese American aud European teachers; | Valuable guide. I hope the book will find 


that its pupile can avail themselves of the mont skill- | its way into the hands of thousands of 


fal instruction at @ very reasonable artes, 

vatory is open in the evening as well as Marine the day, those who are struggling in the hands of 

so that seo emperes KR, the Say ager wasene 6 innumerable obstac to reach a higher 

course of c masters. let . 

ceive special care in a Normal Class. Pupils 1g standard of skill and influence. 

Rees es Wu. F. PHELPs,” 
The Editor of the JouRNAL permits reference to him, ’ 


be having trequently inspected the methods at the Con- 
eervatory. . GRISWALD, Director. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, ome are and three qeore respect gely. In- 
corpc’ ait Board of Trustees. the 
enly Nonaal | bm the State, having 4 ‘Aistinet Pro- 
‘easional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ ¢ instruction. Tuition and 
Prin, Wort at the lowest rates. Address Joun O@pEnN, 
orthington, Franklin Co., 0. 
ACK ARDS BUSINESS Cc OLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 } Becadvay. New York. + isa =e 
Lemon vi bl ofthe fe Satter abd pre pri to Mn 
rsonal gupervision of the founder a roprietor 
RS Pac fara who years to wee asanclated 
with Bryests and Stratton, and is the author of the Book 
keeping series which bears their name. The College 


was —— in 1858, and made steady pr in 
utilit ublic favor, OW stands atthe head of 
this c A : schools. The ts unse ; the 
rooms spacious and cleus course of st most 
thorough and effic'ent of tuition © re- 
cently been reduced, and pants cae enter at any time. 


Tuition perterm of 2 w Call or send tor 
circular 1 1 tall relowlars: 5. 8. PACKARD, 
PrincigaP 


A a of Schools, Winona, Minn. 
have been favored with the perusal 

of the advance sheets of Kellogg's new 
book upon School Management. What 
pleases me most is the straightforward, 
common sense style of the work. ,There 
seems to be no verbosity, no tedious at- 
tenuation of pedagogical detail, but a clear 
and systematic presentation of the teach- 
er’s work ; sufficient for direction, advice 
and encouragement. The book has evi- 
dently been prepared with much care, and 
with an eye covering the entire field of the 
teacher's labor. Mr. Kellogg is a graduate 
of the Albany Normal School, and f 
some years held a rotessorshiy 4 in that in- 
stitution, and we can clearly see in 
‘School Management ” much of the spirit 
and style of that first prime minister of 
no schools in the State of New York, 
D. P. Page. We predict for thie new book 
mach popular favor. J. W. BaRKER. 


| Educational 
| Headquarters, 


'@. | 


~ Kelloge’s Schoo! Management, 


81.00. 
ume tor the practical teacher. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 

; “L”™ Station (Estab, 1849). eh: Nabe 
har ep Sth St., prep S A 
Ladies, sad Boys ta seeping, 
fudimental ‘and —— Mathematics, c Meerespuent an 
all Englich monthly 


ng lessons 
Arithmetic and ring $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons Writing ¢ advancedin private rooms. 








EB. Il. KE Sy LOGG & Co. 
21 Park Pince, New Yor, 
HaVE JUST PUBLISHED 





CASFL PAID 


Old Newspapers,, "Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 


Price, 
This is a capital vol 
| 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin | . Price, 61 00. ~ 
Foil L ea d an d Ol d M te j his paper is a complete encyclo ia for the teach 
eet ‘ ofevery | er ; “it will double bis power.” Prof. DeGraf says: “6 
a ption. | single number is worth the price for a year.” 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. — 
Will send to any part of the City or | T°” Ve site all Kinds of 
suburbs. 


| SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
| MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ ©O., 
— a, —— Street, — Mag 


£9 Broad way New Yo 47 North 
his; 279 Fulton Berest ee. Tih 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


Hlustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. | 


-/ 








bth Siseee Pitiadet 


Eig 
Its varied, instruct) inter ant articles, dszome lery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Itustrations amd high tieerary ter make it Jest Dye or Clean ali styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. , ~ xlnds “ot Serta 
i Cleared ~ yed. Goods exe 
HOME AND FAMLIY. | press. ¢ TREN. en, SPT PF 





achool teachér will fxd fn ths botus 
pest of bela the International ay Seboet | 
but not sectarian in character, and 
_inerae Limadeaysarnie ? 
Subscribe for it and imduce others to do the same. 
is onl 
gee ee eee only 


Iflustrated Christian Weekty, 
150 Nassau, Street, New York. 


ae 


FOURTH EDITION. 


‘The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


OoNGisTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


kind the 
ih come uns age — oe yhiow White 


Th 
tollodien colors are used :—Blue, 
Used in 27 Different States. 









THE BEST TRUSS , Purple, Orange, Green, Tes, Bait, 
EYER USED. 
Universally Recommended. 
Price per set of 1000 difteren 
Address A. C. insone Jacksonville, Mi. 


ng sale attests their a mew. 
board in ten colors w ty 
wn. Terme 
SOR Zee Ee Dua e ie 


of answers accompanies 
A key igen on heaey fs 
paid,one dollar. You will 





mail, to all parts Of tRe coantry. Send for full descrip- 
tive ciroular 30 N.¥ ELASTIC, TRUSS CO, 688 Broad 
way N. Ye 
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PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 

BROWN'S FIRST LINES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 
The excellence of BROWN § GRAMMARS is 
ae 





not thoes 
ey sthat have COME IN 


bea none 
Abby Boe hen on =f. 


cee 


of the Board of Rducation f the 
—ty-y Brown's Series 


‘a 
as text-books to be 
of five years from 


ian - ripe hed hei Jen . 
City Behools to “yg 74 


fe 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


- T[lustrated. Crown Bro. 
ICTIONARY. Illustrated. i2me. 
DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

YY. Tlustrated. i@mo. Halt 


. Iustrated. .. Cloth, @ 
By ge 


‘ EemiielVE D 





SUPPLEME NTARY 
READING 


—FOER— 
PRIMARY > SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 
Col. F.W: Parker, am>D L. H. Marvell, 


Supervisor ot Public 








amo Board of ase of 
New York, held November Sth, 1879, Brown's 
of ay 
omen: 
; 
Saly ist, 
Dz La SALLE IneTIrTuTs, 
4# Second 8t., New York. 
RS. WM. WOOD 
ENTLEMEN— We consider Brown's Series of Gram-| 
fa pp eee Text-Books. In simplicity and 
arrangement ot matter, in clearness anv brevit 
pt ‘inition and rules, in idioinatie and other difficu 
= a on in the a c Raseater er aeigliae the 
= ale before't the re puvile ti that bots , under our 
ones r ad in all schools throughout th 
CEE ERE SEL shee toe . 
BRO. PAULAIN, 
Visttor Bros. Chr. 
BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The * GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
@m invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should bave a copy in his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be without it. 

GANOT’S PHYSICS. 

_ Edition, Revised and . Itustrated by 
, rlored Plates and Cute. 

y 'reatise on physics, ¢ is fanguare, 

= appeared in the s Engi =") 


a nd appited. th ak, stat has’ 
it is so wri t any one 
tics be able to ay it parle. 
c- 


xt 
itis ly and elegantly illustrated, pert 
iy on Fang E pertaining t Smotern instrum 
of taproreh. The most at ve feature of the book, 
which thro’ A ddery into the discussion of every subjec' 
written up to hay tines, and it aril 
furnish y te + 4 and students «ith * food ” 
which they could not otherwise obtain without great 
nse. 
"Teed as the Text-Book wn the principal Colleges in the 


Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, 


«» WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Strect, New York. 





caves BROS., MERRILL &CO., 
Breadway, New York. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION | woos ni ie printed 


~ aAxXD— 


EXERCISE BLANKS. 


Prepared by A. 8S. HIGGINS, 
Principal Grammar School, Mo. 9, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Economical! Practical!! Unique!!! 


Each book contains sixty-eight pages, Introducticn. 
price, $1.50 per dozen. Address, 
TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
P FINGER, Pusiismens, Putra. Pa, 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
Ogelines of History. Outlines o f History 


with 
bles, Chronologica Seneat ical aha Lit- 
— 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong sone dts: cloth, $2.00. 


leterioal Questions, Logically Arranged and 
Compt Oe toe. Outlines of History. 1 vol. 


= quarto, cloth, 
Mdsatxin chroroto periods, from Pontes dawn ol the: | a! 
tory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto. cioth, 
art, =. pine Tareht b: 

ag 2 + Bevel rneat, a Y aod wal 

of all tre aby aseen’ from tle 
woe) the present day. This Guart ls pcbiished | i,— 

lorms. 

Pree . For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








15 Bromfield St 
BOSTON. 





Bchools, Boston. 


| These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were successtully used in the school-room before 
publication. They are not designed to supplant other 
Readers, bat to t-e used in connection with any series to 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 

R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 
Indispensable wo tae Laorary, vlergyman, Lawyer 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all of any call. 
ing in Ufe who demre Rnowsage.” 





AMERICAN REPR INT,|' 
NINTH pute 

jor in its 

= 


“week " he succeed !ng 
seeiarps com snain. 8 Se ees 


J. M. STODDART & CO., T7 Chestnat 8t., Phila, 
ACENTS WANTED. SST TERMS. 


STERLING MUSIC BOOKS. 


New England Conservatory 
Method for the Pianoforte. 
nv 3 parte; com 
wttoe ol + BR reputation, * ey Ry AY 
constant use ip the veers, and , 
to be Hast 
cided commendations from the beet t teachers. 


ran ONAEY, OF MUSICAL 


ry conveniet beok uf relerence. 


EPR OT ONY OF MyEic AND 


A grand ency!opecia. 


STLARR SABRES 8. BESTS, 


4 farnous and use: 
(2.00.)— 


eenee yt plotter aaron? oth 


(31.00.) For Sten 
goo, ae an Cla.) for Commc 
Son: 0L8, should be ia the mind of every teacher in need 
of new books. 


Monee et pwre NEW ETHO FOR HAR- 


ane” unexcelled tor 
eae, ‘deni ity and thoro 


a 

« cts.) are our 
Any book mailed, post free, tor above prices. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York 


A. S, CLARK, 
145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 








wORMA- 








Qu DICTI . Protusety [lustrated. Li- 
onl UEl Eaficat renonanr. tvo. Li- 
CADE) Cr ARY. 


: Physical and 


CHAUTAUQUA LANGUAGE SERIES. 
THE FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. 


GERMAN TAUGHT BY THE NATURAL OR PESTALOZZIAN METHOD. 


Teaching the Language Without the Help of the Learner’s Vernacular, 


BY JAMES H. WORMAN, A. M., 
Prot. of German in the Adelphi Academy, Breeklyn, and at Chautauqua Summer Soheol. 
POST-PAID, 385 CENTS. 


It is Intended for Beginners Wishing to Speak German. 
The peculias features of its method are: 

I. It teaches the language by direct appeal IV. Every thing is taught by contract and 
te illustrations of the object referred to, ond | asseciation, to avoid over-taxing the memory at the 
does not allow the student to guess what issaid. He | expense of the reason. 

V. The lessons convey much practical vari- 
ed information, and engage the observing as well ag 
the thinking taculties of the learner's mind. 

VI. It contains all the essentials of the 
English Grammar, nd prepares the student | 
to enter upon the study of all the principles of the _ 
language. 


lower or sense faculties of the mind. 
PROF. WORMAM’S GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS. 
NOW INCLUDE. 


The Elementary German Grammar, . $1.00/ The Complete German Grammar, . 
The Elementary German Reader, - 0.90) The Complete German Reader, 
DEUTCHES ECHO: THE GERMAN ECHO (Vonversational Exercises,) 90cts 


*,* If ordered by mail add 25 cts. for postage and mailing fee. 


A. S. BARNES & = ae NEW YORK: 111 & 113 William St. 


(CHICAGO: 34 & 36 Madison st. 











speaks trom the first hour understandingly and accu- 
rately. 

If, Grammar is taught both Anailytically and 
Synthetically throughout the course. 








$1.40 
1% 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, a4 Ladus, 170, For Broad Writing, 204,.389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
ROWS AS SOS For SALE BY ALL DEALERg 


Sti ise 
FA ALCO ON PEN 





SHNPLES AND Pigg ox arp LicsO™ 


J. & H. BERGE, 
191 Greenwich Street, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
(Correspondence Selicited. 


JONES & Cv., 


‘THE 
ery OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SFRIEA 
s Imductive G: 
. Schoo! 


' BEST | yet: dtm 
. dpe Academic Hi 


XK Fi 
s Pract 
“rst Lessous in 


CINCINNATI. 


WEWAORKOERCE 28 SORA. 
. WORKS. CAMDEN WN. J 








POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 











PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


“WUSICAL CURRICULUM 


‘By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The Best Piano Instructor ever 








BRATTLEBO Ro Vr. 
Bend ¢ostal tor free I\lustrated Catalogue. 
S. S. HAMILL, 


The Auther of 


THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, 


May BB ADDRESSED AT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
UNTIL FRB. 1, 1881. 
$72 





John Church & Co., 
Ne. § Unie seer CINCINNATI, 0. 





A WEEK. ita dey ot home canily made, Costly 
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